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Making It Easy for the Customer to Buy 


HAROLD S. SHARP 


* Tue pays of high pressure sales- 
manship are gone because today 
the salesmen of the nation are 
presenting goods and services to 
their prospects in the light of their 
(the prospect’s) needs and wants. 


1. Automobile. — ‘“Take this car 
and drive it for a few days. See for 
yourself how comfortably it rides, 
how easy it is to drive, how little 
gas it uses.”’ Thus does a successful 
automobile salesman start his 
prospect on the road that usually 
leads to a sale. In getting the 
prospect behind the wheel and 
away from the showroom, the 
salesman has done more than pay 


the prospect a compliment. He 
has given him an opportunity to 
sell himself. He is allowing the 
prospect to make his own deci- 
sion; in other words, he is making 
it easy for the prospect to buy. 
All of us are not selling automo- 
biles, but most of us are selling 
something. Perhaps it is a product, 
or it may be something intangible 
such as insurance, or it may be 
just our personal services. What- 
ever it is, the selling job becomes 
simplified when we make it easy 
for the prospect to buy — when 
we present our product or our 
service in such a way that it is 
easier for the prospect to say 
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“ce be) 


“yes” than it is to say “no. 

2. Insurance. — The _ successful 
insurance salesman doesn’t walk 
into his prospect’s office and im- 
mediately try to sell him $10,000 
worth of life insurance or a rather 
complicated indemnity policy. He 
first gets acquainted. He sells him- 
self and his ability as an insurance 
man and tries to learn more about 
the prospect’s needs. Not until he 
can make a fair estimate of those 
needs does he attempt to sell any- 
thing that will satisfy them. This 
after all is common-sense selling, 
for if you know what a person 
needs and have something that 
will satisfy these needs, the chances 
are you'll sell because you have 
made it easy for the customer to 
buy. 


3. Real Estate. — The real es- 
tate salesman is another example 
of making it easy for the customer 
to say “‘yes.”” He finds out what 
the prospect wants in a house or a 
lot before he starts to sell; he finds 
the neighborhood desired, the spe- 
cial features that appeal and as 
many other considerations that 


will enable him to know as closely 
as possible what is in the prospect’s 
mind. Then he shows the prospect 
houses that come as close as possi- 
ble to satisfying those wants. 
When he can approximate the 
customer’s wants the sale is made; 
he makes it easier for the prospect 


HAROLD §. SHARP 


“cc 


than for him to say 


yes” 


to say 
“no.” 

Making it easy for the customer 
to buy takes a little different pro- 
cedure in each business; much 
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depends upon the product and 
upon the prospect. That’s where 
the ingenuity of the salesman has a 
chance to itself. He must 
dramatize the product he is selling. 
He must paint a picture of it that 
will enable the customer 
the product in the light of his own 
needs. The procedure may be 
but the 


assert 


to see 


different in each case, 


principle remains the same. 


4. Coca-Cola. — ‘‘Why are soda 
fountain operators always glad to 
the ‘Coca-Cola’ representa- 
tive?’ That is a question I am 
often asked. The answer to this is 
simple. The Coca-Cola Company’s 


see 


representative — serviceman, we 
call him — has that 
the druggist or soda fountain op- 
erator wants. Although there is 
a well-developed consumer de- 
mand, that does not mean that we 
can sit back and take for granted 
that soda fountains will sell more 
and more “‘Coca-Cola.”’ We don’t 
feel that it is advisable to tell a 
dealer that he should buy more 
“Coca-Cola” syrup. When his 
supply is exhausted he will buy 
more. Therefore, we try to help 
him sell more so that he may buy more. 

If our servicemen sell the dealer 
on the profit possibilities of the 
fountain — then the dealer will 
do those things necessary to sell 
more merchandise, such as serving 
a uniform drink, advertising, serv- 


something 


Ee 


OnE of the Coca-Cola Company's top 
executives, in this intensely practical article, 
tells how their ““Servicemen’? — not sales- 
men — promote Coca-Cola sales through 


service — a lesson for every insurance man. 


ice, and merchandising. These 
things help all fountain merchan- 
dise to move faster — thereby 
making more profit for the dealer 
— and result in the dealer’s need- 
ing more “Coca-Cola” syrup to 
supply the increased demand for 
the finished drink at his soda 
fountain. In other words, the 
dealer makes it easier for his cus- 
tomer to buy more merchandise. 


5. The Five-and-Ten. — The 
dime stores, as they used to be 
called, have made it easy for the 
customer to buy, by putting all 
their merchandise on attractive 
display where it is readily seen 
and as the prospect walks through 
the aisles he is naturally capti- 
vated by the variety of the gadgets 
that meets his eye. Often he enters 
the store to buy some specific 
article and emerges with two or 
three, simply because the store has 
made it easy for him to buy. 
Dime stores began this merchan- 
dising and drugstores, department 
stores and other retail establish- 
ments are following this important 


principle of selling. 
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Walk into the corner drugstore 
and notice the many boxes on dis- 
play at the cashier’s desk as you 
pay your bill. Candy, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewing gum and many 
other items are placed there, so 
that it will be increasingly easy 
for the customer to buy. 


te 


Mileposts of Progress 


These are just a few of the ex- 
amples — there are many others. 
The problem will vary with the 
product and with the prospect. 
But the successful salesman, re- 
gardless of what he is selling, 
does everything possible to make 
it easy for the customer to buy. 


Under the American system of enterprise, this country has achieved 
results attained by no other people. ““Thanks to capital and knowledge,” 
says Alfred Marshall, “the ordinary laborer in the western world is in 
many respects better fed, clothed and even housed than were princes 
in earlier times.” Here are some of the mileposts of progress, outside of 
the insurance world, as reported by the New York Sun: 


Savings Accounts 


Owners of Securities 
ee 


Electric Home Appliances 


(Exc. radios and refrigerators) 


Automobiles in Use 
(Exc. of trucks and buses) 


16,372,000 
46,000,000 


4,400,000 
16,000,000 


1,800,000 
117,000,000 


8,000 
25,000,000 


10,581,712 
14,000,000 


1,000,000 
20,400,000 
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@ The American Agency System 
Is Important to Policyholders 


Meeting Non-Stock Competition 





A Frank Letter and a Careful Survey Retained 
This Account for the Stock Companies 





ANONYMOUS 


* WE RECENTLY succeeded in 
holding a substantial line of insur- 
ance in the face of strong non- 
stock competition, after the follow- 
ing letter was received from a 
valued patron: 


At a monthly board meeting of our 
directors, it was resolved that effective 
the first of next month, all insurance 
policies held by your company should 
be canceled. Our reason for doing 
same was in no wise determined by 
the service that you have rendered in 
the past, but was subject solely to the 
savings which might be realized by 
placing our business with a non-stock 
company. We wish to thank you 
for the splendid service you have 
rendered us in the past, and the fact 
that you have kept our interest para- 
mount at all times has been greatly 
appreciated. 

We made the following reply to 
the communication: 

It is a surprise and disappointment 
to be directed to cancel the insurance 
effected through this agency. 

Your letter infers that there are ad- 
vantages in cost to be realized by 
transferring your insurance to a non- 


stock company. You will, we are sure, 
accord us the privilege of expressing 
our views frankly regarding this 
subject. 

It is gratifying to know that you 
have been impressed with the quality 
of service and indemnity that we have 
supplied. We can assure you that the 
same high standards, which have 
been proved in serving you, will be 
maintained in the future by our insti- 
tution. There are intangible factors, 
which cannot be accurately measured, 
which have value in final results and 
are worthy of consideration. 

Our organization is composed of 
twenty-seven salaried employees, who 
together with their families are pa- 
trons of your company. It is worthy of 
note that the insurance agents of our 
community, representing stock insur- 
ance companies, have a purchasing 
power that justifies their good will. 
Furthermore, .such insurance agents 
share financially and otherwise in 
innumerable ways in the growth of 
our community. A canvass would 
show that they are represented in 
every civic organization in our city 
which is reflected in the development 
of industry and commercial enterprise. 

As a result of a city-wide conflagra- 
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tion several years ago, your company 
was paid a very substantial sum by 
the stock insurance companies. The 
loss was adjusted fairly and promptly. 
The stock insurance companies paid 
to the property owners in excess of 
five million dollars for losses resulting 
from the conflagration. Your company 
benefited from the capital that was 
poured into the community by the 
stock insurance companies. 

These companies are directly re- 
sponsible, through their affiliated or- 
ganizations, for stabilizing the impor- 
tant business of insurance. They main- 
tain a staff of 
which is the only centralized source 
for bringing firebugs to justice. 

Safety appliances, such as hand fire 
extinguishers, automatic sprinkler sys- 
tems and other devices must be la- 
beled by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories in order to be salable. In other 
words, such devices must meet certain 


arson investigators, 


tests and standards. Many classes of 


building material are required to 
stand a certain test before receiving 
stamp of approval. Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, composed of specialists, 
is maintained by the stock insurance 
companies. 

Non-stock companies possibly bene- 
fit somewhat by such important serv- 
ice, but they do not pay any of the 


cost for operating and maintaining 
such character of service. Isn’t it fair 
to say that such principles are in 
conflict with American standards and 
methods of doing business? 

The remarks about stock fire insur- 
ance can be applied, generally, to the 


stock casualty and surety companies. 
What would be the result if prop- 


erty owners and business institutions 
were entirely dependent on non-stock 
insurance? What effect would it have 
on business, generally, if there should 
appear in the press as a front page 
headline, ALL RESPONSIBLE 
STOCK INSURANCE COMPA- 
NIES HAVE STOPPED DOING 
BUSINESS IN BIG TOWN! It 
would mean that development largely 
would cease, that countless finance 
companies would discontinue making 
loans and that credit and business 
would be disrupted. 

Stock insurance agents, comprising 
The American Agency System, repre- 
sent the and servicing 
organization for the business of in- 


marketing 


surance. The agent is on the ground; 
he is immediately available to render 
service and is prepared to serve the 
very best interests of the assured in 
the adjustment of losses, in minimizing 
the cost of insurance, and in otherwise 
serving the insuring public. 

As an indication of the manner in 
which we have endeavored to serve 
the interests of your company, we refer 
you to a loss of $250 recently paid 
you. Under a technical and strict 
interpretation of the policy, the loss 
was not covered but we paid it just 
the same and no doubt it will be re- 
called that we raised no technicality. 
We cite this as an example of the value 
of having someone on the ground to 
give immediate attention to serving 
your interests. 

Non-stock insurance, in some meas- 
ure at least, occupies the same relative 
position as cooperatives — a principle 
which, if applied generally, would be 
destructive to your own retail business. 
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On the basis of efficient service, 
highest quality of indemnity and the 
encouragement and development of 
home industry, we most respectfully 
request reconsideration of this matter. 
We ask that our representative be 
given the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your Board of Directors for the 
purpose of further presenting the 
merits of our case. 


Two days later we were advised 
that this company had called a 
special meeting of their Board of 
Directors, and a representative 
of our agency was invited to at- 
tend. 

The chairman of the board led 
the discussion. He stated that the 
only reason for considering non- 
stock insurance was because it was 
imperative that they reduce ex- 
penses. He explained that new 
competition had come into their 
field which made it increasingly 
difficult to show a profit on their 
operations. 

Our representative was assured 
that the officers and employees 


of their company would continue 
to place their personal business 
with the local agents representing 
stock insurance companies. To 
this, our representative replied 
that their company was setting an 
example that would naturally 
have some influence with their 
employees. 


Directors IMPRESSED 


Several board members stated 
that they were impressed with the 
reasons we had submitted for con- 
tinuing the insurance account 
with our agency. The question 
was asked if we had any further 
reasons to advance. Our repre- 
sentative asked the privilege of 
summarizing our case. He ex- 
plained that a complete insurance 
survey of the operations of their 
company was in process of com- 
pletion when the letter was re- 
ceived notifying us that the insur- 
ance would be transferred to a 
non-stock company. He requested 
that we be given ten days to com- 





cA Poor Risk 


Pat was set to work with the circular saw during his first day at the saw 
mill. The foreman gave careful instructions how to guard against injury, 
but no sooner was his back turned than he heard a how] from the novice, 
and on turning, he saw that Pat had already lost a finger. 

“Now, how did that happen?” the foreman demanded. 

*‘Sure,” was the explanation, “I was just doin’ like this when, . . 


bejabers, there’s another gone!” 
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By William Sakren. Reproduced by courtesy of Collier’s, The National Weekly 





plete our survey and submit a 
proposal. 

Some of the stock, we found, was 
stored in three separate buildings, 
constituting separate fire risks. 
Therefore, it was safe for the in- 
surance to be written on a 90% 
blanket basis rather than on a full 
100% reporting form, saving the 
assured approximately 10% in 


fire premiums on all contents. 

We prepared a layout to meet 
the approximate fluctuating val- 
ues during the current policy 
term, and made arrangements to 
take care of the fluctuations on a 
pro rata basis using a system that 
was virtually automatic. 

It was possible, through various 
proper means, to realize a reduc- 
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tion in rates applying to sprinkler 
leakage, tornado and windstorm, 
mercantile safe burglary, automo- 
bile fleet coverage and comprehen- 
sive liability insurance. Other 
insurance was carefully analyzed 
and rewritten so as to give maxi- 
mum coverage at minimum cost. 


premium approximately the same 
as the cost submitted by the non- 
stock company, and our proposal 
embraced a complete, comprehen- 
sive, tailor-made coverage. 
Fortunately, the company was 
open to conviction. The following 
day we were notified that the busi- 


ness had been:awarded to our 
agency. Not only were our recom- 
mendations adopted without va- 
riation but we were commended 
pared and made a part of our re- for submitting a _ report that 
port showing the complete setup. enabled them to continue their 

x * * entire insurance account with stock 


The final net result produced a 


We submitted a plan for financ- 
ing the premium over a period of 
time to meet the particular needs 
of the assured. Charts were pre- 


companies. 


te 


Courtroom Stories 


Years ago, an English jury, sitting in a crimi- 
nal case, is said to have brought in this ver- 
dict: “Guilty, with some little doubt as to 
whether he is the man.”’ 


oe 


An Oriental view of Occidental justice: ‘““One 
man is quite silent, another talks all the 
time, and twelve men condemn the man who 
has said not a word.”’ 


fae Ae 


A hard-boiled lawyer, attempting to brow- 
beat a witness, told him that he could plainly 
see a rogue in his face. 

*T never knew till now,” said the witness, 
“that my face was a looking-glass.” 





@ Have You Ever Wondered — 


What Does the Association Do 
for Accident and Health Coverage? 





Constructive Activities of the Association Should 
Be Better and More Widely Known 





Cc. W. 


* A FEW months ago the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety 
Executives brought into its service 
a new manager of the Fidelity and 
Surety Department, a vice presi- 
dent of a member company. He 
had scarcely hung up his coat and 
hat before things began to happen 
with startling swiftness in the 
surety business, as many of you 
know. One day recently I hap- 
pened to drop into his office. His 
desk was piled high with papers, 
his hair a bit disheveled. Obviously 
he had spent a hard day. In al- 
most plaintive tones he said: 

“Just imagine —I used 
at my desk and wonder what the 
staff of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety did to 
justify their existence.” 

Perhaps others in the casualty 
and surety business, whose work 
does not bring them frequently 


to sit 


Executives 


From a talk before the Annual Meeting 
of the Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters at Carmel, New 
York, May, 1941. 


FAIRCHILD 


and intimately into contact with 
the Association, its program, its 
scope, and its staff, have somewhat 
the same opinion the manager of 
our Surety Department possessed 
before he learned better from that 
convincing teacher, Experience. 
We have never been a publicity- 
seeking organization. Possibly we 
have seemed somewhat delinquent 
in that respect. So probably it is 
only natural that, except for those 
who are in regular contact with 
the wide range of our agenda, 
some members of our own business 
circle are unacquainted with what 
the Association is and does. We 
want to that situation 
without resorting to ballyhoo. We 
believe it to be in the best interest 


correct 


of the business that our activities 
should be better known, certainly 
so within the casualty and surety 
family circle. 

In the first place, keep clearly 
in mind that the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives is 
no overlord of the casualty and 
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surety business; rather it is the 
servant of that business. We do not 
tell the companies what to do, or 
how to run their business. Our 
staff is not an aggregation of dic- 
tators imbued with the hallucina- 
tion that they alone know right 
from wrong. In short, we are not 
bureaucratic; we are thoroughly 
and happily democratic. 

Physically, the Association con- 
sists of a number of departments 
and divisions, each specializing in 
the work assigned to it. Among 
these are the Public and Agency 
Relations Division, whose name 
clearly indicates the nature of its 
work. Then there is the Claims 
Bureau and its seven branch offices 
distributed throughout the coun- 
try, which function together to pro- 
tect company and policyholders 
against claim fakers, and in many 
other ways to improve claim con- 
ditions. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau is our accident prevention 
division, and is recognized every- 
where as one of the truly great 
safety organizations of the nation. 
The Casualty and Surety Depart- 
ments specialize in their respective 
fields, the former giving particular 
attention to the vexatious prob- 
lems arising out of occupational 
diseases. And the Law Depart- 
ment keeps abreast of legislative, 
administrative and judicial mat- 
ters relating to the business. 


We have branch offices in 
Washington, Chicago and San 
Francisco, in order that we may 
promptly and efficiently serve the 
best interests of those whose 


service is our job. 
The Association is in reality an 
organization of companies, not 


C. W. FAIRCHILD 

individuals. At present, 61 of the 
nation’s leading casualty and 
surety companies comprise the 
membership. In each instance the 
principal executive represents his 
company in the Association. Be- 
tween meetings of the entire Asso- 
ciation, the governing body is the 
Executive Committee, composed 
of 18 of the member companies. 
Because of the diversified nature of 
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our program, an advisory com- 
mittee collaborates with each of 
our departments or divisions. 
The members of these advisory 
committees are selected for their 
aptitude, experience and interest 
in the subjects over which the re- 
spective department or division 
has jurisdiction. Thus the work of 
each division is guided by men ex- 
perienced in the job under per- 
formance. 

So it may be said that the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives is, in effect, an added 
department, a general public serv- 
ice department, of each member 
company. It performs those serv- 
ices which can be handled more 
efficiently and economically as a 
group than by individual com- 
panies. Let’s take just a few min- 
utes to examine some activities of 
the divisions of this Association 
of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. 

Consider, for instance, what 
happened in the legislative field 
during the first half of this year 
alone. Congress and 44 of the 48 
state legislatures have been in 
session, so all but four of the state 
legislatures were passing laws. A 
few of these state legislatures and 
Congress are still in session. It 
needs little imagination to visual- 
ize the tremendous volume of bills 
affecting the casualty and surety 
business that have been intro- 


duced in these various law-making 
bodies. 

Our business is heavily charged 
with the responsibility of public 
interest. So deeply is the public 
interest affected by insurance, that 
the whole business is publicly 
regulated to an extent that is true 
of few other industries in Amer- 
ica.* More often than otherwise, 
mistakes in bills are due to the 
understandable lack of knowledge 
about insurance problems by leg- 
islators. In the great majority of 
instances, therefore, our council 
and advice is welcomed; indeed, 
frequently it is sought. 

Now let me turn briefly to some 
related activities of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Certainly none will argue that 
accident prevention does not con- 
tribute to the welfare, progress 
and effectiveness of aecident and 
health insurance, along with all of 
the other lines of our business. 

When I say, therefore, that our 
National Conservation Bureau is 
working successfully in the fields 
of “education, engineering and 
enforcement” to make this free 
America also a safe America, I am 
pointing out a vast contribution 
that we have made to the accident 


* The statutes of the various states 
contain more than 4,300 pages devoted 
to insurance. — Ep. 
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and health lines along with all of 
the others. 

Accident prevention is a two- 
edged sword of mercy. With one 
blade it performs a mighty hu- 
manitarian act which brings glory 
and honor upon the whole cas- 
ualty and surety business. The 
other edge performs services in 
the sense of building more busi- 
ness opportunities for companies 
writing accident and health in- 
surance because when accidents 
are reduced the claim frequency 
and claim cost are favorably 
affected. 

Through the National Conser- 
vation Bureau we have pioneered 
in the field of occupational acci- 
dents, in the field of safety educa- 
tion, and within the past two years 
we have taken leadership in an- 
other way by providing the funds 
with which to establish and main- 
tain the Center for Safety Educa- 
tion at New York University. 

As a result, we have seen acci- 
dental deaths in industry reduced 
some fifty per cent. The records tell 
us that traffic deaths among chil- 
dren of grade school age are being 
reduced more rapidly than in any 
other age group. And through the 
Center for Safety Education we are 
proving the means by which the 
schools and colleges of our coun- 
try in the future may have trained 
and efficient teachers in the art of 
safe living. 


Certainly no one would contend 
that the work of the Claims Bu- 
reau does not contribute to the 
growth and prosperity of the acci- 
dent and health business. No busi- 
ness can grow to its ultimate pos- 
sibilities until it has brought the 
cost of its services within the reach 
of the great mass of the people. 
Insurance rates must be protected 
against the criminal raids of fake 
claims artists if they are to be main- 
tained at a level acceptable to the 
average citizen. When dollars are 
saved the result is reflected in time 
in the rate structure. 

It is important to note, there- 
fore, that in 1940 the Claims Bu- 
reau reports 154 persons con- 
victed of crimes involving fraud 
against insurance companies. 
Major fraud rings in states so 
widely separated as Nebraska, 
Texas, Alabama and New York 
have been crushed. Ambulance 
chasing attorneys have been dis- 
barred or otherwise disciplined. 

On every front the war to pro- 
tect the insurance dollar against 
fraud is being waged successfully. 
This is a service not to one or a 
few branches of our business: it is 
a service that applies equally to all 
of them. 


OccuPATIONAL DISEASES 


Neither do I believe that any 
accident and health man would 
seriously contend that it is not a 
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contribution to his line when our 
Casualty Department seeks to 
maintain some semblance of ra- 
tionalism in the settlement of oc- 
cupational disease problems. In 
few places has the hysteria for 
social change struck more sud- 
denly and more forcefully in the 
last decade than in the field of oc- 
cupational diseases. Courts have 
rendered decisions interpreting 
workmen’s compensation laws so 
liberally that it has been truly 
said that if continued they soon 
would make casualty insurance 
also life insurance, all in the same 
bracket. Some authorities have 
sought to establish a general rule 
that any disease may be deter- 
mined to have had its origin in the 
worker’s occupation, and _ there- 
fore compensational under work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

How far this hysteria has gone 
may be summed up in the decision 
of a court which found that a 
workman with a weak heart who 
climbed a flight of stairs instead of 
using an elevator, and dropped 
dead at the top, was a casualty 
within the meaning of workmen’s 
compensation laws. 

Certainly the settlement of such 
problems as this is in the interest 
of accident and health insurance, 
and all of the other casualty lines. 
And I have stopped to mention 
but one item on the agenda of our 
Casualty Department. 


ASSOCIATION DO? 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


All that I have said in this brief 
resume comes under the head of 
public relations. Those two words 
have been used rather carelessly 
in recent years. Too many busi- 
ness men have regarded them as 
synonymous with publicity and 


advertising. They are neither. 
Sometimes publicity and adver- 
tising have an important place in a 
public relations program, but pub- 
lic relations itself is the sum total 
of the services that we or any 
other business render to the great 
mass of the public, who are the 
sole judges of how long we shall 
remain in business. 

If we give faithful service at a 
fair price, if we are vigilant in pro- 
tecting the public’s rights to the 
extent that they touch our business 
activities, if we seek to extend our 
markets and ever to increase the 
quality of our product, we shall 
never have reason to fear an ad- 
verse decision from the American 
public. To thus function is the 
heart and the soul of good public 
relations. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives has no other 
purpose than to help this business 
to perform these services, to estab- 
lish and maintain good public rela- 
tions, and to continue to merit and 
receive the favorable decision of 
the American people. 




















F-~-L-A-S-H B-A-C-K-S 


THERE Is ample room for simplification of policies and elimination 
of office detail. Each step in that direction frees selling men for just 
that much more time away from paper work at the desk. — W. D. 
O’Gorman. . . . In selling accounts receivable insurance, point out 
to your prospect that within an area of a comparatively few square 
feet he may have actual real value of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. A small fire isolated in that part of the building where his 
records are kept or an explosion or any one of a dozen catastrophes 
might put him out of business. — Paul N. Gery. . . . The buying 
public has been so well educated to the value of boiler insurance 
that the field for new policies is found largely among small single 
power boiler installations, the low pressure or heating boiler field 
and private residences. — D. W. Little. . . . Number One on our 
list of sales possibilities in rural areas should be the sale of automo- 
bile coverage. — Howard W. Bradshaw. . . . Whenever a fire policy 
is written on household goods, make a point to recommend resi- 
dence burglary coverage. — H. E. Mayhew. . . . Of 23 men in the 
Claims Bureau’s investigation service, 16 are former FBI agents. — 
Barent Ten Eyck. . . . Are we spending too much time talking 
about the other fellow’s method of doing business, rather than sell- 
ing our own tried-and-tested brand of safety and security from 
insurance placed in a good, solid stock company? — Ralph B. Innis. 
. . . During the ten years ending in 1938, an annual average of 
about $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 worth of building and 
engineering construction contract work was not covered by con- 
tract bonds. — A. M. Clark. 


A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 




















@ Insurance Around the World * 


Casualty-Surety in Hawaii 





Banner Year Insurance-Wise Is Predicted 
for America’s Hawaiian Islands 





* INSURANCE conditions in Hawaii 
are unique. No reciprocals, non- 
stock or non-board companies 
write business in the islands. The 
few non-affiliated companies oper- 
ating here write business only at the 
published Board and Bureau rates 
and all are members of the Hawaii 
Rating Bureau and the Board of 
Fire Underwriters, as conditions 
may demand. 

National Bureau rates take prece- 
dence incidental to the writing 
of casualty insurance (except auto 
casualty). Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion business is written in strict 
accordance with the compensation 
and liability manual, there being 
no state or territorial compensa- 
tion insurance written. The all 
risks and inland marine manual is 
exclusively The Towner 
Rating Bureau furnishes rates and 
rules applicable to the writing of 
fidelity and surety business. All 
other classes of insurance are writ- 


used. 


*See also “Casualty Insurance in 
England-at-War,” by E. B. Ferguson, 
Tue CasuaLty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
June-July, 1941, page 45. 
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ten in accordance with require- 
ments specified by standard manu- 
als. Incidentally, the automobile 
casualty manual is made appli- 
cable to the writing of bodily in- 


jury, liability, property damage 


and miscellaneous auto casualty 
coverages. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Hawaiian Casualty Asso- 
ciation, supervising the writing of 
all automobile casulty insurance, 
is in close contact with the San 
Francisco Association. The Hawai- 
ian Association revises manual 
rules and rates to meet local re- 
quirements. 

The Hawaii Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Association is likewise 
in very close touch with the Cali- 
fornia committees in San Fran- 
cisco and is nearly if not quite a 
rate-making body itself. 

The Hawaii Rating Bureau is 
the insurance companies’ organ- 
ization, while the Board of Fire 
Underwriters is the agents’. The 
casualty companies affiliate with 
the Bureau. 
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WRITINGS 


Premium taxable income in 
Hawaii in 1939 (the 1940 figures 
aren’t available at this writing) 
was $9,398,432.33, including life 
and all types of insurance written, 
on which losses of $2,842,373.35 
were paid; loss ratio 30.24%. 

Exclusive of life insurance, pre- 
miums totaled $4,364,883.83 on 
which losses paid amounted to 
$1,029,892.25, developing a loss 
ratio of 23.6%. 

To segregate this premium in- 
come a bit, and to indicate the re- 
sults obtained, it is interesting to 
observe that total net automobile 
premiums written were $1,196,- 
323.57, on which losses of $461,- 
253.57 paid; ratio 


were loss 


38.55%. Automobile, other than 
written by the fire companies, 


which 


amounted to $700,660.57, 
75° f 


developed a loss ratio of 33.75%. 
The auto collision experience in 
Hawaii, as elsewhere, has been 
somewhat unfavorable. 

Burglary premiums (including 
all classes) totaled $19,986.93; loss 
ratio 16.05%. 

Personal accident premiums to- 
taled $155,837.02; loss ratio 32%. 

Health premiums were $30,- 
114.27; loss ratio 24.89%. Liabil- 
ity, other than auto, produced net 
premiums of $131,066.35; loss 
ratio 14.32%. 

Glass premiums totaled $11,- 


480.82; the loss ratio was 17.48%. 

Workmen’s Compensation pre- 
miums amounted to $734,333.45; 
loss ratio 36.84%. 

Fidelity net premium income 
was $112,204.96; loss ratio 57.45%. 
The realization in net surety pre- 
miums was $260,791.08, on which 
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recorded, 
recovery 


the loss ratio was not 
there having been a 
made incident to losses paid prior 
to 1939 of $15,477.00. The loss 
ratio developed is therefore a plus 
figure for 1939. 

The premium figures referred 
to herein are net taxable premium 
incomes reported by the insurance 
companies to the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Hawaii. 
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Loss RatrIos 


Loss ratios developed on insur- 
ance business written in Hawaii 
are, on the whole, extremely low 
and always have been, as indicated 
by the fact that on ocean marine 
premium income in 1939 of $436,- 
577.15 the loss ratio was 9.61%. 
Fire premiums were $1,142,101.07; 
loss ratio 10.17%, which was 
higher than usual, the fire loss ratio 
having been under 1% in 1933. 

The big interests in Hawaii are 
in the insurance business as general 
agents handling all classes of in- 
surance. They control the situa- 
tion and insist upon ethical prac- 
tices. The insurance managers are 
for the most part company-trained 
men. The larger agencies adjust 
and pay their own claims. 

Applicants for licenses must pass 
examinations and swear by affi- 
davit to the effect that they sell in- 
surance solely as a means of liveli- 
hood. An agent licensed to write 


for one certain cannot 
write for another. 
The office of Deputy Fire Mar- 


shal is an important post and re- 


agency 


quires the passing of a civil serv- 
ice examination. 

The moral hazard has thus far 
been almost entirely lacking in 
Hawaii. 

Sugar prices have been ruin- 
ously low during recent years, yet 
insurance has held its own. 


DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 

The defense program has brought 
many thousands of new faces to 
the island during the past year 
and a half and expenditures have 
run into an amazing amount, with 
more arrivals and additional funds 
for defense in sight. Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard expenditures are 
estimated at $64,192,000 for 1940, 
including payrolls and cost of 
materials and supplies, but not in- 
cluding cost of construction proj- 
ects which run into the high mil- 








The High Cost of “Dying 


It costs $5 to shave a dead man in the morgue. A live 
man pays 25 cents for a shave. A wooden overcoat costs 
$400; a woolen one costs $40. A taxi to the cemetery 
costs $10 one way; a taxi to the theatre costs $1 for a 
Drive Carefully. Stay alive and 
save your money. — Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company. 


round trip. It’s easy 
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Modern Honolulu. The author’s offices 
are at the corner of King and Bishop 
Streets. This Pan-Pacific Press photo 
shows King Street looking westward 
from Bishop, with the Bank of Hawaii 
on the right and the Hawaiian Trust 
Company next. 





lions. In addition thereto, building 
construction in Honolulu in 1940 
approximated $16,000,000 which 
amount will be exceeded in 1941. 

The tourist crop has not as yet 
fallen off as Hawaiian waters pro- 
vide for safe travel. 

The number of insurance com- 
panies engaged in the writing of 
various types of insurance in 
Hawaii as indicated by classes: 

Personal accident 28; accident 
and health (non-cancellable) 1; 
automobile (all types) 29; burg- 


lary 23; fidelity 20; fire 94; health 
24; liability (other than auto) 26; 
life 27; marine 25; miscellaneous 
69; plate glass 22; property dam- 
age (other than auto) 20; surplus 
lines 3; surety 24; workmen’s com- 
pensation 24. 

Traffic conditions in Honolulu 
at the moment portend higher 
automobile insurance loss ratios. 
The population has increased so 
rapidly during the past year that 
the housing shortage is keenly felt. 
Inventories are increasing rapidly 
and, on the whole, 1941 should 
and no doubt will prove to be a 
banner year insurance-wise. 





Eerie Honolulu moonlight makes this 
street in the American tropics one of 
seeming mystery. (Pan-Pacific Press 
photo.) 





@ Before a Loss, 
All Policies Seem Alike 


Showing a Grocer the Value and 
Advantages of Stock Company Coverage 





It Is Unwise to Pay Too Much, But It Is 
Worse When You Pay Too Little 





EUGENE YOUNG 


* IT HAs been said that there is 
nothing under the sun that some- 
one cannot make a little worse 
and sell for a little less. This axiom 
applies with equal force to insur- 
ance policies. 

Representing, as we do, the 
highest type of stock insurance 
companies, we do not compete 
with other kinds of carriers. Our 
position is similar to your own, 
as you have little in common with 
the chain-store grocery. 

It certainly is not the writer’s 
desire to lecture or criticize, but it 
does seem that a concern of your 
type, engaged in the sale of the 
finest of table delicacies, should 
likewise have the benefit of being 
insured in the highest type of 
insurance companies. 

When you buy on price, you 
never can be sure. It is unwise to 
pay too much but it is worse to 
pay too little. When you pay too 
much, you lose a little money — 
that’s all. But when you pay too 


little, you may lose everything if 
the thing you have bought is in- 
capable of doing the thing it was 
bought to do. The law of business 
balance prohibits paying a little 
and getting a lot; it can’t be done. 

There is nothing more futile 
or worthless than insurance which 
fails of its purpose, often with 
tragic results. Such insurance is 
costly, no matter how cheap its 
purchase price. 

One might very well be justified 
in taking a chance on a cheap 
watch, a cheap suit or a cheap 
pen; but not on a cheap life- 
preserver, a cheap parachute or a 
cheap insurance policy. 

Most non-stock insurance com- 
panies deliver their policies at a 
proposed dividend or discount, 
which is suggested as approxi- 
mately the insurance agent’s com- 
pensation. In dealing with insur- 
ance companies of this type, you 
are overlooking several important 
items: 
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(1) Lack of Services of an “‘Inde- 
pendent Agent.”’ — One of the great- 
est drawbacks to non-stock in- 
surance is that you are dealing 
with a company representative 
whose interest naturally must be 
that of his employer through 
whom he earns his livelihood, 
while an insurance agent for a 
stock insurance company depends 
upon his customers and the treat- 
ment afforded them for a contin- 
ued successful operation of his 
agency. 

(2) Lack of Help in Border- 
Line Cases.— Regardless of how 
carefully policies are written there 
arise from time to time what, in 
insurance parlance, are known as 
border-line cases where it is ques- 
tionable whether the coverage 
applies. In such instances, a non- 
stock company and its representa- 
tive have little to lose in denying 
liability other than the premium 
involved in the single risk. 

The contrary is true where the 
risk is placed through an agent 
giving an insurance company a 
sizable amount of business. If a 
border-line case occurs and the 
company rejects a claim or denies 
liability where the claim has 
merit, the company attempting so 
to do is chancing not alone the 
premium involved in that particu- 
lar risk but the welfare and good- 
will of its agent as well. 


There have been any number of 


instances in our thirty-two years 
of conducting an_ insurance 


agency, representing stock insur- 
ance companies, where matters 
of this character have arisen, and 
we are most happy to say that 
we have always been able to se- 
cure adjustments for our assureds 


EUGENE YOUNG 


which have proven most satisfac- 
tory. 

(3) Support of a “Movement.” 
Also to be considered in dealing 
with non-stock insurance com- 
panies is the growing trend of the 
cooperative movement, of which 
most non-stock insurance is a 
part. This movement, as you are 
aware, tends to eliminate the 
great middle class which stands 
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between the manufacturer and 
the consumer. 

Because of our many years of 
experience, our customers also 
realize that if, in our opinion, a 
placement of insurance with non- 
stock companies was the safest 
and best procedure to be followed 
in the protection of the interests 
of our policyholders, we would 
have been the first to have ac- 
cepted representation of those 
companies (which has been of- 
fered to us from time to time), 
thereby avoiding the natural 
‘sales resistance” which presents 
itself in the sale of insurance when 
price alone is discussed. 

Strange as it may appear on its 
face, the question of the cost of 
insurance is not a prime factor. 


The difference in cost between 


non-stock and stock company 
coverage is of a minor character 
when protection at the time of 
loss is considered. Before a loss all 
policies seem alike; but at the time 
of a loss a different picture pre- 
sents itself and the price paid for 
the coverage is disregarded. 

We are proud in referring to the 
treatment which we have secured 
for our assureds in the matter of 
loss adjustments from the incep- 
tion of our agency and you are at 
liberty to inquire from any of 
our policyholders for whom we 
have had both small and large 
claims as to the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained in any We 
deem proper loss adjustments of 
much greater importance than the 
saving of a few dollars in the cost 
of an insurance policy. 


case. 


he 
On the Selling ‘Process 


It would be an interesting experiment if life insurance 
companies would refuse to publish dividend schedules some 
year and force agents to sell on a needs’ basis instead of 
wrangling over comparative costs. 

Salesmen are generally divided into two classes: those who 
simply sell and talk about some particular policy to a pros- 
pect and those who first find the prospect’s needs and then 
suggest the right contract to fit these needs. — Monarch 


Accelerator. 


“Detour — War in ‘Progress 


A warning to motorists near a town on the English 


southeast coast reads: ‘“‘Detour 


Town Being Shelled.” 








esd? SMILING AT OURSELVES 











It’s Full of Provisions 


“If you only had taken out life insurance 
like I told you, you wouldn’t have a 
doggone thing to worry about now!” 
































“I’m sorry, but Mr. Tut will be held up 
“The boss doesn’t believe in bonds. for a few minutes. May I have him call 
Says he trusts his employees implicitly.” | you back?”? — Modern Selling 











@ It’s Easy to Secure an Interview 
to Explain This Coverage 


“Why Didn’t You Tell Me Before?”’ 





That’s What Many People Say When First 
Told of the Advantages of Personal 
Liability Coverage 





SAM B. 


* INTRODUCTION of personal liabil- 
ity coverage opened an extensive 
field to the active producing agent. 
With the insurance world under- 
going so many changes today and 
offering improved coverages, the 
personal liability contract is dis- 
tinctive, in that it gives the sales- 
man something which the assured 
in most cases does not already 
have. Thus, you are privileged to 
secure an interview which intelli- 
gent prospects must recognize as 
worthwhile to themselves. A suc- 
cessful sale places you in a posi- 
tion to secure a portion or all of 
that particular prospect’s other 
business. 

Some years ago, our agency pro- 
moted sales of residence liability. 
In connection with the prospect’s 
own residence, it is rather difficult 
to make him visualize that acci- 
dents can and do occur on his 
premises and that he could be sub- 
ject to a severe loss in connection 
with his home. He would generally 
remark that his friends were cer- 
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tainly high class people and even 
if they were hurt, would not look 
to him for any reimbursement, re- 
gardless of negligence. The sales- 
man certainly could not attack the 
character of the prospect’s guests, 
and if he insisted that there was a 
possibility of such a claim, it was 
sometimes resented. 

It is not difficult, however, to 
make your prospect visualize acci- 
dents occurring in connection 
with his outdoor activities. The 
American people at large are cer- 
tainly “sports minded.” Statistics 
on participants in hunting, fishing 
and golf almost look like the sum 
of the Lease-Lend Bill, they are so 
staggering. Bowling has come back 
into great national favor, and bad- 
minton has certainly swept the 
land. (The writer has seen several 
accidents occur on the badminton 
court, which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, could have involved 
liability. Unintentional though it 
was, the fact remains that the par- 
ticipant was hit by a badminton 
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racket. Persons playing badminton 
often wear glasses, which offers 
an additional and severe hazard.) 
Bicycling has also become a favor- 
ite with everyone. It may be that 
we as a people are becoming soft, 
but the interest in personal exer- 
cise and sports in which the in- 
dividual takes a part rather than 
watches is greatly on the increase. 

All of these activities are cov- 
ered in the personal liability pol- 
icy, as well as many not men- 
tioned specifically here. Not only 
we older persons, but our children 
and our friends’ children, are tak- 
ing part in all sorts of games and 
sports. We might be able to pick 
and choose the participant with 
whom we engage in various sports, 
but we cannot control those who 
play with our children, as well as 
the feelings of their parents. 

In addition to the two sections of 
the policy already mentioned, an- 
other is probably the most impor- 
tant of the coverage. That is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘accidental occurrences 
in the course of the insured’s pri- 
vate life and activities.” 

This phrase strikes the writer as 
particularly broad. In fact, an ac- 
cident which would be covered 
under this occurred in this area not 
so long ago. Most of us, after all, 
are “joiners” — meaning that we 
belong to the American Legion, 
the Lions Club, the Rotary Club, 
or some other organization. Most 


of these organizations are unin- 
corporated. 

One of these clubs gave a Fourth 
of July picnic which involved the 
use of fireworks. One of the fire- 
crackers failed to explode, and on 
the succeeding day, a child hap- 
pened by this location and found 
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this unexploded firecracker, and 
did what any other child would do. 


An accident resulted, and the 
child’s parents secured a judgment 
against the organization holding 
the benefit, as well as its individual 
members. And the judgment stuck! 
This, of course, is within the scope 
of “accidental occurrences in the 
course of the insured’s private life 
and activities” and would be cov- 
ered under the personal liability 





‘““WHY DIDN’T YOU TELL ME BEFORE?” 


policy. We brought this occurrence to 
the attention of all of our policyholders 
who were members of various civic 
clubs and other organizations, with 
especially good sales results! We men- 
tion this here because it has been 
such a good sales argument for us, 
but there are of course many other 
things which could happen in con- 
nection with your prospect’s pri- 
vate activities. 


PROTECT THE CHILDREN 


You will find today that many of 
your insureds are already giving 
property and other forms of wealth 
to their children, to the 
heavy inheritance taxes. There is 
‘of course nothing wrong about 
this, but it is important to include 


avoid 


the children in the policy for a 
small additional premium, as, un- 


der such circumstances, they are 
not judgment proof. You will be 
surprised to find how many of 
your customers have children 
who have property in their own 
names. 

We also always urge our assureds 
to include the domestic servants. 
Under the new form of coverage, 
which is only slightly more ex- 
pensive, the medical coverage up 
to certain limits is voluntary, even 
though the indemnity may be 
strictly legal liability. After all, 
most of our assureds have servants 
who have been working for them 
for many years, and although they 


might not be directly responsible 
for the accident occurring at the 
premises, they would feel a certain 
obligation to pay the doctor’s bill. 
You will find this broad form cov- 
erage on the servants most appeal- 
ing. 


EXCLUSIONS AND ENDORSEMENTS 

The exclusions in any insurance 
policy are always important, and 
it is certainly imperative to point 
out to the assured that such ex- 
clusions as outboard motors and 
owned horses can be added by en- 
dorsement. The insured knows 
that his automobiles are covered 
elsewhere, and if he is using an 
outboard motor, or is the owner of 
a horse or two, this can be included 
in the policy. Emphasis should 
also be placed on extending the 
policy to cover liability for the 
“family Fido” away from the in- 
sured premises. 

This contract has often brought 
the exclamation of ‘“‘Why didn’t 
you tell me before?”’ We do not feel 
that the premium developed by 
the sale of this policy is too small 
to be worthwhile; in most cases, 
we sell it for three years, and then 
it is certainly well worth the effort 
from a commission standpoint, as 
well as forming new friends for 
the agency. In this modern day 
of constant litigation, you will be 
derelict in your duty to your client 
if you don’t call it to his attention, 





Choice Morsels 

New York Ciry.— He admitted 
having taken $343 from his employers 
in recent months, following 17 years of 
service to the company. He was “let 
go.” Didn’t like it though. So he 
calmly set fire twice to one of the 
company’s branch offices. ’Tis rumored 
that now his own room is fireproof; 
i.e., cement. 


Aton, Illinois. — Presumably they 
could not “‘crack”’ the safe, so four 
armed bandits here simply carted the 
safe away — with $20,000 in it. 

New York Ciry.— An _ ingenious 
method of stealing was revealed in 
case of a man who was determined to 
get-rich-quick by sucking nickels out 
of subway turnstiles. Thief would in- 
sert a coin, then turn back and press 
his lips affectionately to the slot. Coin 
which he himself had inserted was in 
reality a flattened penny. This blocked 
the coin box to subsequent nickels, 
which would begin to pile up. When 
the pile nearly reached the top, it was 
possible — if you were willing to for- 
get about germs — to suck the top one 
out of the slot. And so on, ad in- 
finitum. “‘This goes to show,” said the 
Magistrate, “that dishonesty in any 
form is still a suckers’ game.” 
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New York City. — Annoyed by the 
frequent disappearance of bottles of 
milk from his steps, a man here set an 
electrical trap. Milkman cooperated 
by placing milk in a certain place so 
that, if bottle were lifted, a buzzer 
would ring in owner’s bedroom. Plan 
worked, and to say that culprit was 
surprised at his apprehension is, so to 
speak, to “exaggerate backwards.” 
CincinnaTI, Ohio. — Mr. A stole the 
wedding gown in which Miss B was 
going to be married to Mr. C. This 
friendly little act convinced Miss B 
of Mr. A’s affection, so she decided 
to marry him instead. He couldn’t be 
found, however, so she swore out a 
warrant for him. 

Cotumsus, Ohio. — A bill passed by 
the Ohio Senate would permit motor- 
ists to cross a railroad track only under 
these conditions: When the crossing gate 
ts lowered, when the danger signals are 
flashing, and when an approaching train 
is plainly visible and is in hazardous 
proximity to such crossing. It’s a mistake, 
made in drafting the uniform traffic 
code, a measure designed to promote 
safety on the highways. 

New York, New York. — When a 
speeding car crashed into a patrol 
wagon en route to police headquar- 
ters, the two “‘guests” in the wagon 
entered suit against the city for 
$100,000 for internal injuries received 
while in custody as “lawful prisoners.” 
DENVER, Colorado. — The attorney 
general has ruled that before being 
condemned to death a vicious dog was 
entitled to trial by jury. 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 





@ Last of a Series of Three Articles 


Adjustment of Burglary Claims 





Of All Business-Builders, the Policy of Claim Adjustments 
Is by Far the Most Important 





HORACE B. MONTGOMERY 


* A prejudice of long years’ 
standing on the part of some of the 
insuring public and one that has 
been particularly difficult to over- 
come, is the pronounced belief that 
insurance companies are eager to 
get the public’s money, but even 
more eager to resist giving back 
any more than they can possibly 
avoid by way of claim settlements. 

Some claimants under burglary 
insurance policies adopt at the out- 
set an antagonistic attitude to- 
wards the adjuster. This attitude 
is really a defense reflex, as though 
the claimant were saying, “All 
right, here comes the adjuster of 
my insurance company to see how 
much he can beat me down, and 
I’ll show him he can’t get away 
with it.” 

Burglary insurance has for many 
years been a profitable line of 
business, but even if it were not so 
the fact remains that a burglary 


For preceding articles in this series 
by Mr. Montgomery, see THE CasuALTY 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, January, 1941, 
page 24, “The Cathedral of Insurance,” 
and March, 1941, page 24, “The Un- 
insured Burglary Loss.” 


insurance policy is a direct con- 
tract between the company and its 
customer, and it is the policy of 
every reputable company to pay 
its claimants every last nickel to 
which they are entitled and to give 
them the benefit of the doubt, 
where doubt exists. 

A company may equip its 
agents with the broadest possible 
contracts at the lowest possible 
premiums, furnish them with a 
whole arsenal of sales ammunition, 
and build up an enviable reputa- 
tion for aggressive practices and 
liberal underwriting, but all of 
these assets will be valueless unless 
they are accompanied by a policy 
of prompt, liberal and equitable 
claim adjustments. Of all business 
builders, the latter is the most im- 
portant factor. 

It therefore behooves the ad- 
juster of a burglary claim to keep 
ever uppermost in his mind the 
fact that he is just as much of a 
salesman as he who sold the policy 
in the first place. It is now the in- 
sured’s turn to learn whether the 
policy for which he paid hard 
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earned money is worth it. The ad- 
juster should bear in mind that 
this may be the first and possibly 
the last time that the insured will 
ever have occasion to make a 
claim, and if the company values 
his future business and his col- 
lateral account, the adjuster will 
give him no cause to regret that he 
purchased this insurance. 

More than 50% of the secret of 
successful burglary claims adjust- 
ments lies in the approach em- 
ployed by the adjuster. It is essen- 
tial that he impress the claimant 
at the outset that he is there for 
the sole purpose of helping the 
claimant ascertain the amount of 
his loss. If the adjuster can win 
him over to the idea that he is 
there to render him service and 
not to contest with him, the ad- 
juster should experience little dif- 
ficulty in arriving at a satisfactory 
adjustment. 

This attitude will be of particu- 
lar help in the adjustment of per- 
sonal claims such as residence 
thefts. In its instructions to an ad- 


juster, a company may set forth 


certain general rules involving 
proofs of loss, establishment of 
values, depreciation, breaches of 
warranty, etc. Sound __instruc- 
tions all, but their application 
must be tempered by an under- 
standing of the human equation 
and an imagination capable of 
distinguishing, from the general 


run, the conditions peculiar to the 
particular claim that is being ad- 


justed. 


If the adjuster has the right kind 
of imagination, he will put him- 
self into the claimant’s shoes and 
will not demand of a claimant 
anything that he could not prove 


HORACE B. MONTGOMERY 


himself. The claimant should be 
able to establish the amount of his 
loss from his records, but a very 
little imagination will show that 
this is not always possible, par- 
ticularly in residence claims. 

One claimant may be able to 
produce receipted bills for the 
stolen property, another may be 
able to direct the adjuster to the 
stores which sold him the goods. 
In another case the stolen prop- 
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erty may consist of gifts or may 
have been inherited and there may 
be absolutely no basis upon which 
to adjust the claim, other than the 
insured’s description. That does 
not invalidate the claim. It merely 
makes it harder to adjust, and the 
adjuster is there to help the 
claimant, not to resist him. 


In this spirit also the question of 


depreciation ought not to be a 
stumbling block. No honest claim- 
ant can expect an insurance com- 
pany to pay him the purchase 
price of clothing bought several 
years ago and worn with more or 
less regularity since that time. 

On the other hand, some cloth- 
ing is worn less frequently than 
other and in determining whether 
or not the insured is telling the 
truth in this respect, an adjuster 
should again call upon his imagi- 
nation and ask himself whether 
this particular insured would have 
been likely to have worn the 
articles infrequently as claimed. 

Some articles do not depreciate 
at all; others appreciate. Compa- 
nies frequently pay claimants more 
for stolen property than they paid 
for it in the first place. When prop- 
erty has appreciated and the 
claimants do not realize it, the 
adjuster should point this out. 

Breaches of warranty when un- 
intentional should not be used as 
an excuse to deny liability, unless 
there are other aspects of the claim 


which indicate that a claimant is 
dishonest and is trying to put 
something over on the company. 
In such circumstances, it may be 


impossible to successfully deny 
liability without falling back upon 
a breach of warranty. 





Uninsured Risks 


The cat’s owner paid 
when a cat floored the cage 
on a neighbor’s gallery, half- 
ate the canary, smashed a 
valuable vase 


The dog’s owner paid 
when a dog (oh, so gentle!) 
saw the neighbor’s chinchilla 
rabbits airing themselves, 
killed them just for fun 


The master paid 
when the maid left a bucket 
on the cellar stairs, the meter 
man stumbled, smashed a 
collarbone 


The father paid 
when Bobby left his roller 
skates on the sidewalk, some- 
one came along, tripped, 
twisted his back, cracked his 
elbow 


The host paid 
when the weekend visitor 
slipped on the upturned car- 
pet in the dining room, struck 
the table, went to the hospi- 
tal 
Courtesy Canadian Under- 
writers’ Association 














AUTO TELLER. —At a cost of approximately 
$500, the Lubbock, Texas, National Bank has 
installed a convenient “curb service” for deposi- 
tors. A sliding drawer, which the teller operates 
by means of a lever, takes in the check or deposit, 
returns bank book or cash. A two-way speaking 
system is said to make conversation quite easy. 


YEAST INSURANCE.— DRUNK TEST.—Here is shown a volunteer 
$1,000,000 insurance on taking a new test for sobriety being con- 
yeast culture of the Fal- ducted by the Los Angeles police. The Drunk- 
staff Brewing Corporation, O-Meter measures suspect's breath for alco- 
St. Louis, against loss by holic content, chemicals causing a change 
theft, accident, fire, etc. in color in the subject's breath. {Acme Photo} 


QUICK SER VICE.—Within twenty-four 
hours after the hold-up (Minnesota’s larg- 
est loss since the days of Dillinger) of the 
Minneapolis Brewing Company, makers 
of Grain Belt beer, one of our member 
companies had paid in full the amount 
of the cash loss, which was $43,000. 


BOY TANK. —S 
house, is the hand- 
San Francisco. Mot 
moth counterpart. 

maneuvers, enablin 
nary household int 
—or less.” Daddy’ 


LOST EYES.—It would take all the a 
and more, too, to replace the eyes los 
accidents, which cost industry approxi 
says the American Optical Company ¢ 
setts. Average compensation and med 
says this company, is $343; for all othe 








be an ideal object for Junior to have around the 
ed toy tank made by the Liberty Tank Company of 
yen, it is steered and controlled similarly to its mam- 
el’s worth of gasoline suffices for a couple of days’ 
climb obstacles, cross trenches and “turn any ordi- 
ambles resembling a besieged town in 15 minutes 
i take some additional insurance on the furniture. 


PICTU 


DOODLE-BUG.—Something new in indoor transportation 
are three “doodle-bug struggle buggies” from the New 
York World’s Fair, which are now used by Pratt and Whit- 
ney (United Aircraft) of East Hartford, Connecticut, to 
add comfort to the educational value of visitor-inspection 
of the five miles of factory aisleways. The cars have three 
forward speeds. The company soon will employ 20,000 men. 


RES 


eyes in this basket, CANINE HERO.— Mickie, owned by a New NO COLLISIONS.—In our last issue, 


lly in industrial eye 


York insurance man, (1) once grabbed the trous- on these pages, we told of a “pedestrian 


37,000,000 yearly, ers of a would-be masher and held until police control” device for offices. As photo 


bridge, Massachu- 


came, (2) chased a burglar into the arms of an shows, Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 


t for an eye injury, officer, (3) later barked when the house caught caster, Pennsylvania, has made this idea 
pf accidents is $194. fire, (4) finally scared away another burglar. available commercially in inlaid linoleum. 





@ Handling the Large Risk 


These Lessons We Have Learned 





Reinsurance Carriers Fashioning Their Programs 
to Synchronize with Modern Coverages 


Developed by Casualty Companies 





JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 


* Just as in the case of “‘direct” 
insurance, the great market for 
purchasers of reinsurance used to 
be across the waters. Originally an 
insurance company had to seek a 
foreign source if it wished to secure 
reinsurance protection from an 
underwriter specializing in the 
catastrophe business. 

With the development of indus- 
try in this country, casualty in- 
surers found it necessary to meet 
new and ever-increasing demands 
for protection against strange and 
more acute hazards, and during 
the early part of the current cen- 
tury professional reinsurance or- 
ganizations were established here 
in order to satisfy the insurance 
companies’ requirements for local 
reinsurance coverage. 

For the most part these local 
reinsurance organizations were 
young and inexperienced. Their 
managements were moving into 
an unfamiliar field. It was neces- 
sary for them to seek guidance in 
respect to general methods and 
practices to be followed in con- 


ducting a reinsurance business and 
also to obtain substantial retro- 
cessions on large accounts to be 
serviced. Forms of reinsurance 
contracts had to be adopted and 
the fundamental principles of re- 
insurance underwriting had to be 
acquired. 

Basic information concerning 
these matters and others, too, was 
obtained from abroad, either di- 
indirectly. Extensive 
retrocessional facilities were se- 
cured in order that huge risks 
could be handled by a process of 
automatic distribution of liability 
among many underwriters. 

These were the tools. But the 
proper use of them required a 
technique which could be gained 
only the medium of 
actual experience. 


rectly or 


through 


ATTITUDES 


Down through the years there 
has gradually evolved something 
which, for want of a better term, 
we may call the professional rein- 
surer’s “attitude.” By this we 
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mean the willingness of the Amer- 
ican reinsurer to adopt a mental 
approach on the liberal side with 
regard to both underwriting and 
claim matters. 

We have learned that reinsurers 
must gear their organizations to 
operate with as much flexibility as 


JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 


the most flexible of their treaty- 
holders. They must be progressive. 
They must not be frightened by 
novel conditions nor by strange 
forms of hazards, but must readily 
adapt themselves to new reinsur- 
ance programs so fashioned as to 
synchronize with the modern 
forms of coverage constantly being 
developed by the casualty insur- 
ance companies. 


We found that the reinsurance 
treaty could not be standardized. 
It must be plastic, moulded to fit 
the peculiar needs of each rein- 
sured. As we dealt more exten- 
sively with the treaty it came to 
represent more clearly an engage- 
ment of mutual trust and con- 
fidence. The fiduciary relationship 
which exists between the reinsurer 
and the reinsured became more 
apparent, as did the meaning of 
the phrase “‘uberrima fides.” * 

We knew, of course, that legiti- 
mate claims must be paid with 
promptitude. To be learned was 
that practically all claims against 
reinsurers are legitimate, a natural 
consequence of broad treaties hav- 
ing been placed only in the hands 
of clients accustomed to fair deal- 
ing. And as to borderline claims, 
reinsurers must constantly seek a 
way or an excuse, if you like, to 
pay, if payment is in keeping with 
the spirit and broad meaning of 
the contract. ‘““Technical defenses” 
are to be avoided. In those rare 
cases involving irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion, the arbitration 
clause in the treaty provided a 
method of amicable settlement. 
We developed the proper rein- 
surance ‘“‘attitude.” 

We learned through competi- 
tion among ourselves and with the 
foreign market that American re- 
insurers must keep their costs of 


*“The most perfect good faith.” 
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operation down to the lowest pos- 
sible point consistent with good 
service. Records will show that 
this has been accomplished. While 
the precise figures are not avail- 
able, it can be conservatively esti- 
mated that actual overhead ex- 
penditures, including premium 
taxes, amount to no than 
10% of reinsurance premiums re- 
ceived, the remainder being avail- 
able for payments to reinsureds in 
the form of losses, direct commis- 
sions or contingent commissions. 
It is not often that a sound Amer- 
ican article can be produced, sold 
and distributed at a total oper- 
ating cost equal to only 10% of the 
sale price! 

Experience has demonstrated 
that good reinsurance service re- 
quires not only favorable action 
where such action is indicated but, 
more important yet, prompt deci- 
sions quickly communicated. We 
have found ourselves favorably 
situated to give such service. 

Companies specializing in rein- 
surance often are urged to issue 
direct to the public various forms 
of catastrophe coverage to apply 
in excess above primary coverage 
afforded by an ordinary insurance 
company. Usually the proposed 
programs involve premiums which, 
if quoted, would tend to under- 
mine the foundation of the general 
insurance rate structure. Most pro- 
fessional reinsurers have consist- 


more 


ently turned a deaf ear to these 
proposals. We have found that it 
pays to forego a temporary profit 
which could be acquired only at 
an ultimate cost to those whom it 
is our duty to support and upon 
whose well-being depends our own 
existence. 


UNDERWRITING RESULTS 


We have found that our under- 
writing results along with those of 
the insurance companies follow 
the business cycle, and that during 
the good years we must put some 
fat on our backs as a reserve for the 
years that are lean. Our financial 
positions are subjected to the 
closest scrutiny by the most com- 
petent appraisers there are, the 
insurance companies themselves. 

A composite financial picture of 
those members of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives 
specializing in reinsurance would 
show these highlights at the end 
of 1940: Assets, $78,079,000; Pre- 
miums and Loss Reserves, $42,- 
044,000; Policyholders Surplus 
$29,433,000; Premiums Written, 
$26,164,000. Measured by the 
highest standards, these figures are 
indicative of financial responsi- 
bility beyond question. We are 
aware that nothing less will be 
acceptable. 

These are among the lessons we 
have learned. Daily we are striving 
to determine how best they may be 
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applied in a changing world, for 
we must put them all to full use if 
we are to meet the ever-increasing 
demands to provide wider facili- 
ties to those we serve. 

Perhaps it is not too much to 
hope that by so doing we may add 
in some small measure to the real 


te 


contribution now being made by 
the casualty insurance fraternity 
to the quickening tempc of Amer- 
ican industry — to the end that 
those purposes to which our 
American products have 
dedicated may be more speedily 
accomplished. 


been 





Insurance Possibilities in the Private Home 
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Illustration courtesy Dominion Board of Insurance Underwriters 





@ The Claims Bureau Goes 
to Henry County 


The Star Witness Was Honest 





Yet 37 Persons in Alabama Were Given 
Prison and Probationary Sentences 





FELIX O. COX 


* Mo tute RoyALs was no part of 
this racket. She was a simple, hon- 
est, old-fashioned country mother, 
whom everyone respected. She 
could always be trusted to speak 
the truth, and her oath was un- 
impeachable. That is why Mollie’s 
neighbor and his wife paid her 
a visit on the evening of April four. 
Mollie did not know it, but she 
was about to become the star wit- 
ness to an accident in which her 
neighbor would suffer a serious 
injury. 

The fake claim racket often ap- 
pears in the most unexpected 
places. Few would the 
existence of a well-organized ring 
of racketeers down in the lazy 
hills of Henry County, Alabama; 
but there it was. And because of 
its very locale it preyed upon 
casualty insurance companies for 
years, and drained more than 
$12,000 from their coffers before 
it was discovered and its opera- 


suspect 


tions exposed by the Claims Bu- 
reau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 
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At about nine o’clock that eve- 
ning an automobile passed Mol- 
lie’s house. Her neighbors bade 
her goodnight and started home, 
a quarter of a mile down the road. 
There was a bright, full moon, but 
a grove of live oaks a few hundred 
feet from Mollie’s gate cast their 
shadows across the road. 

Just as her neighbors reached 
these shadows an automobile over- 
took them. Mollie, who was still 
standing in her doorway, could 
not see clearly what happened for 
the shadows. But she heard a loud 
noise and a cry, as if someone had 
been hit. Running to the scene she 
found the woman lying in a ditch 
beside the road, covered with mud 
and dirt. Her husband was cursing 
the driver for his carelessness. 

But the injured woman must 
have medical attention. The driver 
went for a doctor as rapidly as he 
could, first taken both 
Mollie and the injured woman to 
her home. She seemed to be in 
great pain, but Mollie could see 


having 


no bruises, abrasions, or external 
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evidence of injury. She stayed 
with her until the doctor came, 
and then went home to her own 
children. 
Now the 


doctor who treated 


Mollie’s neighbor was no part of 


the racket either. His standing in 
the community was above ques- 
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tion; that is why he was called. He 
listened to the history of the case, 
examined the injured woman who 
still seemed to be in great pain, 
administered a sedative and left 


instructions to call him if the 
patient did not get along all right. 

Mollie had visited with her 
neighbor often, but it was only 
after the accident that she learned 
she was pregnant. Considerable 


concern was felt that the accident 
might result in a miscarriage. So 
Mollie was not surprised when on 
the third morning she saw her 
neighbor bury the contents of a 
receptacle behind the cow barn, 
and heard that the worst fears had 
been realized. The doctor was ex- 
pected any moment. 


THERE Was THE EvIDENCE 

Mollie 
came. He wanted to see the evi- 
dence of the miscarriage, and her 
neighbor, with a heavy heart, 
took him back behind the cow 
barn and unearthed it for exami- 
nation. The doctor probed into 
the soft, spongy mass with a stick 
and best examination 
possible under the circumstances. 
It was sufficient to convince him 
not only that the woman had 


was present when he 


made the 


suffered a miscarriage, but that 
she had lost twins. 

Later an insurance adjuster 
came and took Mollie’s statement. 
She had seen no evidence of in- 


jury other than the woman’s com- 


plaint; but she had both heard 
and seen the accident, and helped 
nurse the victim in bed. 
Sometime afterwards Mollie’s 
neighbors told her that the insur- 
ance company gave them $100. 


On TO FLORIDA 
In course of time, the case was 
reported to the Claims Bureau. 
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The accident looked legitimate, 
with nothing suspicious about it. 
But a few weeks iater when a sim- 
ilar accident, involving persons of 
a different name, was reported 
from Florida, the Bureau was asked 
to check up on it. 

The Florida claimants said they 
had never lived in Alabama; 
were from Donaldsonville, Geor- 
gia; and had never heard of the 
people making the claim in Ala- 
bama. No amount of questioning 
could shake them in their story. 
This was their first and only claim, 
they said. 

Mollie could add nothing to 
what she had already said about 
the first accident. She had never 
heard of the second. She did know 
that after getting the money from 
the insurance company her neigh- 
bors moved back to Georgia. She 
had not heard from them since 
they went away, but their parents 
lived in the neighborhood of Don- 
aldsonville, and were mighty good 
people. She never heard of the 
Florida claimants, and was sure 
her neighbors never used _ those 
names. She had known them for 
years. 


REUNION IN ALABAMA 


At Donaldsonville it was learned 
that Mollie’s former neighbors had 
moved on to some place in Florida, 
but they had not communicated 


with their friends or relatives 


since going away, and their ad- 
dress was unknown. No one knew 
whether they lived in the same 
town with the claimants in the 
second case, but it was definitely 
known they had never used the 
name of those claimants while liv- 
ing at Donaldsonville. They were 
expected to be back at a family 
reunion at the Concord Church 
in Henry County in two weeks, at 
which time their parents would 
question them to determine if it 
were possible that they were using 
a name other than their own in 


Florida. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SECURED 


A family reunion offers unusual 
opportunities for business to an 
itinerant photographer; and the 
one at Concord Church was no ex- 
ception. Everybody was present. 
Photographs of many individuals 
and groups were made. Names 
and addresses were taken so the 
photographer could come _ back 
and show his proofs if they turned 
out well. There was no obligation 
to buy, but prints could be made 
for all who wanted them. The 
suspects did not think they would 
want any pictures, but later a 
special agent of the Claims Bureau 
recognized them as being the Flor- 
ida claimants. There was no 
doubt about it. But were the 
Florida claimants the same as the 
Henry County claimants? 
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EasiLy IDENTIFIED 


We have said that Mollie 
Royals was honest; that her word 
could be trusted, and her oath 
was unimpeachable. She was posi- 
tive in her identification. These 
were photographs of her former 
neighbors, the woman whom she 
had seen struck by an automobile 
the night of April four. She was 
just as positive her neighbors told 
her that they received only $100 
from the insurance company on 
account of that accident. 

It was now time to question the 
Florida claimants in earnest. They 
were shown their photographs 


taken at the family reunion at 
Concord Church, and were con- 


fronted with Mollie’s identifica- 
tion. The insurance company’s 
draft for $413.50, upon which their 
endorsement appeared, was ex- 
hibited to them and they were 
asked to explain what became of 
the remaining $313.50, since they 
received only $100. There was no 
way out but to tell the truth. A 
full confession was made. 


‘*EXPLANATION” AND CONFESSION 


There was no accident on the 
night of April four and no one was 
injured. What Mollie heard was 
the driver of the accident car strik- 
ing the door a hard blow with his 
hand as he passed. The cry was 
an act, and the pain suffered by 


the victim was simulated. Every- 
thing was planned beforehand. 
There was no miscarriage. The 
accident was timed to coincide 
with the claimant’s regular men- 
strual period, which began April 
six. The evidence of miscarriage 
shown the doctor was two tightly 
rolled balls of tissue paper satu- 
rated in the claimant’s menstrual 
flow. 

These claimants had been in 
two fake accidents, both planned 
by the same man. But they knew 
of others. The money obtained 
in this fraud was divided with the 
ringleader, the owner of the car, 
the driver and the claimants 
equally. The odd $13.50 was the 
doctor’s fee. Later this confession 
was sworn to before the local 
prosecutor and fully checked and 
verified. The evidence was suffi- 
cient to justify the arrest of the 
ringleader and two others in- 
volved, and to enlist the coopera- 
tion of federal authorities. 

Once it was decided that a fake 
claim was to be made, a man hav- 
ing a hernia or a pregnant woman 
was found who, for a considera- 
tion, would become the victim 
of an accident. Each person ex- 
pecting to profit by the fake acci- 
dent would contribute his pro 
rata share to the payment of the 
premium on a liability insurance 
policy on the automobile of one 
of the ring. As soon as the policy 
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was delivered an accident was 
planned, and the part to be played 
by each member of the ring was 
carefully timed and _ rehearsed. 
Then the accident happened. 
The scheme always called for the 
appearance of one or more trust- 
worthy witnesses. That is why 
Mollie Royals was chosen. She 
was honest. No one would doubt 
her word. In this case Mollie was 
to be both a witness and nurse. 
She would not see the actual mis- 
carriage, for there would be none. 
But she would see the accident 
and attend the injured woman. 
Not all cases were as simple as 
this one. Many times men sub- 
jected themselves to beatings by 
their co-conspirators in order to 
show contusions and abrasions. 


One fellow nearly blinded himself 


by putting battery acid in his eye. 


Another allowed his body to be 
scarified with the top from a tire 
patch carton, in order to deceive the 
doctor. Seven times women sub- 
mitted to criminal abortions by a 
country horse doctor. They were 
all good actors. The best local doc- 
were deceived. The racket 
seemed unbeatable. 

The Claims Bureau eventually 
broke up a ring of 61 individuals, 
who had defrauded casualty in- 
surance companies of thousands of 
dollars. Thirty-seven persons were 
given federal prison and proba- 
tionary sentences, totalling nearly 
200 years. The case is now closed. 


tors 


Every honest policyholder and claim- 
ant benefits from the activities of the 
Claims Bureau in tracking down the 
claim fakers. When dollars are saved the 
result is reflected in time in the rate 
structure, and the public, as well as 
the companies, benefits. — Ep. 


es 


Makes a ‘Difference 


The track supervisor received the following note from one of his fore- 


men: 


I’m sending in the accident report on Casey’s foot, which he struck 
with the spike maul. Now, under “Remarks,’ do you want mine or 


Casey’s?”’ — Exchange. 


Free to Readers 


A limited supply is still available of the Checking Chart for Casualty 
Surveys which appeared on page 19 of our last issue. Printed on heavy 
green cardboard suitable for placing on your desk or hanging on your wall, 
it can be used constantly in making your surveys to insure that you cover 
every important point. Be sure to enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. 











MEMORABLE SALES 
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VIEWS. 
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“Seeing Is 


HOWARD 


* SEVERAL YEARS ago, while mak- 
ing an inspection report in connec- 
tion with a mercantile open stock 
burglary policy, I noticed a fa- 
miliar face in the assured’s place 
of business. After searching my 
mind for a few I re- 
called that his name 
well, we’ll call him Sam Johnson, 
and that he had represented us as 
agent for a very brief period a few 
years before. 

Sam spied me about the same 
time I recognized him, 
shook hands and had a talk. Dur- 
ing the course of our conversation, 
it developed that our assured who 
incidentally was paying a mini- 
mum of $5,000 annually in insur- 


moments, 


was 


so we 


ance premiums, was Sam’s uncle. 
As about $1,800 of the 
insurance outlay was in our lines, I 


uncle’s 


“J Can You “SEE’ 
“ 


Believing = 
BARRETT 


knew that Sam hadn’t written any 
of the business when he was our 
agent. It made me sick to even 
think about it! Here was $1,800 
in premiums in our lines and 
$3,200 in all 
good which 
should have gone to Sam, when he 
was Our agent. 

“Sam,” I queried, ““Why in the 
world didn’t you put this business 
on your books when you were in 


other lines 


renewable business 


>>> 


the insurance business? 
Sam of shifted feet, 
looked down at the floor and just 


sort his 
stared for a moment as if he well 
knew the answer but didn’t want 
to give it. Finally, when his dis- 
satisfied conscience overcame his 
reluctance to explain the foolish 
situation, he slowly raised his head 
and looked me in the eye. 


> Your Product? |e 


2 


J 
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“Well, I'll tell ya,” he began, as 
he took the end of my tie lightly 
in his hand, “You see this tie?”’ 

As I started to nod in the af- 
firmative, Sam said: 

“Well, I can too! I can see the 
need for it . . . whether or not 
you have one on. I can see whether 
or not it is the proper color to be 
worn with that particular shirt 
and suit you have on! I could see 
the price tag, too, if it was still on 
it, . . . and I could sell ties if I 
wanted to, making a good living!” 

“It’s the same way with these 
groceries. I can sell ’em because I 
can see ’em. I can see the need, 
the quality and the price. I can 
see my competitor’s product, my 
competitor’s price and my com- 
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petitor’s service! Because I can 
actually see all that, I know beyond 
a shadow of a doubt just what I 
must do in order to be a better 
grocery salesman than he; there- 
fore, I can outsell him!” 

“But insurance contracts! Ugh! 
I can’t see em! Nothing but a 
bunch of paper. I don’t know 
what it costs or what it covers, 
what company handles it best or 
where to find out! So... I 
didn’t care whether I got my 
uncle’s business or whether some 
other agent got it. I’ll stick to 
groceries. I can see em!” 

Today, Sam Johnson is a very 
successful grocery salesman _be- 
cause he can see his product. 

Can you “see” yours? 


te 





ll Slightly Exaggerated — 


Courtesy of Objeciones, 
La Continental, Buenos Aires 





























@ Myopia Can Be an Advantage 


Let’s Be Nearsighted! 





One of the Finest Production Tools Possible 
Is List of Unsold Coverages 
for Present Clients 





G. S. 
* WHAT BETTER source of busi- 
ness is there, generally speaking, 
than the client to whom you have 
already sold yourself and your 
service? 

Presumably you should be more 
familiar with the insurance re- 
quirements of an established client 
than with those of a prospect, and 
so be in much better position to 
advise him to his advantage — 
and your own. 


Basis FOR GROWTH 


There can be no denying that 
the more complete you can make 
your service to your client the 
more dependent he becomes upon 
you for insurance guidance, and 
this relationship never hurt any 
agency. It is the basis on which 
the largest agencies are built, yet 
the successful use of this method of 
operation does not have to be con- 
fined to the large agencies. The 
small one will benefit as well by 
following such a program. 

In a former issue of this maga- 
zine C. R. Hewitt, an agent in 
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McINTOSH 


Dorset, Minnesota, tells of creat- 
ing an agency of $17,000 in pre- 
miums in that small town, whose 
population is 56.* Can anyone 
believe that Mr. Hewitt could 
have done this without developing 
the insurance needs of every client 
to the utmost? 


A PLAan NEEDED 


The effort to develop existing 
accounts should not be and need 
not be a matter. It 
should be systematized, and ma- 
terial to assist in this manner is 
available from different sources — 
from insurance companies, and 
from publishing houses whose 
business it is to supply agency 
forms of all sorts. I have before me 
a set of such material called a 
‘Visible Business Record,” and it 
is just that. When completed it 
lists every account on the books of 
the agency and gives the following 


hit-or-miss 


* See “$17,000 Premiums in a Hamlet 
of 56,” by C. R. Hewitt, THe Casuatty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, February, 1941, 
page 18. 
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information in relation to each 

line of insurance: 

(1) Insurance in force through the 
agency. 

(2) Solicited. No insurance in force. 
Continue to work. 

(3) Solicited. Carries through another 
agency. Continue to work. 
Never solicited. 

Not a prospect. 

This record is supplemented by 
prospect cards to which the in- 
formation from the office record is 
transferred. These cards are car- 
ried by the solicitor, thus provid- 
ing ready and complete informa- 
tion for field work. Could anything 


ee 


be more complete and helpful? Of 
course there is work in the prep- 
aration of such a record of agency 
business but can insurance be 
produced without work? When the 
record is completed it is a store- 
house of concentrated information 
and constitutes one of the finest 
production tools possible. 

The average insurance agency 
can use a similar plan and make it 
pay well in increased business and 
in simplification of agency detail. 

So let’s be nearsighted in this 
case. This is one instance in which 
myopia can be an advantage 
instead of an affliction. 


Motoring Lore 


@ In a community a bank went under and the banker 
opened a filling station. The first customer was a man 
who had done business with the bank. The erstwhile 
banker met the customer and said, ‘‘What can I do for 


you this morning?” 


“Give me ten gallons of gas,”’ said the customer. 
“Can’t you get along on five?’ was the startling re- 


joinder. 


¢ A motorist started out of a Canadian city for a country 
town some forty miles distant by way of a muddy road 
which had become frozen up for the winter. When he 
came to the end of the concrete strip at the city limits, he 
found this sign at the side of the road: “Pick your rut 
now, Mister — you’ll be in it a long time.” 
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\\ (City AND COUNTRY ARE 
\\P BUDDIES , IN AND OUT 
OF UNIFORM —FARM 
AND RANCH - STORE 
AND FACTORY — 
UNLESS EACH WERE 
ABLE TO BUY THE 
OTHER'S FOOD OR 
GOODS, WE'D GO BACK 
TO THE DARK AGES. 














[City AND FARM 


DWELLERS ALSO 
HAVE A POCKETBOOK 
INTEREST IN EACH 
OTHER'S SUCCESS 
AND WELFARE. 
THEY HAVE BANK 
DEPOSITS AND 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
WHICH ARE BACKED 
BY INVESTMENTS 
IN THE NATION, 
INCLUDING THE 
COUNTRY AS WELL 
AS THE C/TY. 
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In Repty Woutp Say 
Sales Management 


Take a letter Miss Flibberty. 
Westinghouse Electric Ampersand & 
Manufacturing Co. comma, Pitts- 
burgh Pea-ay Gentlemen it has been 
called to our attention that your ex- 
ecutives are now doing their dictating 
under a new _ self-hyphen-imposed 
letter writing code dash — the result 
of a stenographers’ apostrophe fault 
hyphen-finding contest period para- 
graph. 

The modernized code comma, de- 
signed to improve letters and simplify 
the work of typists comma, is a sequel 
to the candid appraisals of Westing- 
house office men expressed recently 
by competitors in a quote ‘““What our 
stenographers think of us unquote” 
contest period. Stenographers in vari- 
ous Westinghouse plants and offices 
comma, we understand comma, listed 
among dictating faults colon: The 
use of such hackneyed phrases as 
quote ‘We wish to advise unquote” 
and quote “Enclosed please find 
unquote”’ semicolon; lack of a sched- 
ule with a specific time every day for 
dictation semicolon; inadequate prep- 
aration of material semicolon; indis- 
tinct and monotone voice 
period paragraph. 


speech 


It is SM apostrophe ’s opinion 
that such a code will add considera- 
bly to your company apostrophe ’s 
letters and thereby add to your pres- 
tige and efficiency period. Other 
companies would do well to stage 
similar contests so that Mr. Bigshot 
may see himself through his secretary 
apostrophe ’s eyes period paragraph. 

Sign it Yours for better dictation 
and better letters period. Get that 
off this afternoon comma, Miss 
Flibberty dash —and if you want 
to get candid with this dictation 
comma, go right ahead exclamation! 


INSURANCE BEFORE 
Rough Notes 

‘After the burglary I cannot help 
you,” says A. E. Burrell, Los Angeles, 
California, when offering residence 
burglary insurance to a client who 
can’t see the need for the protection. 

If the prospect says he can’t afford 
it, then Mr. Burrell says, ““Then, cer- 
tainly, you can’t afford to have a loss.”’ 

As to the practical value of this in- 
surance, losses paid through _ this 
agency included one of $45 for a lady’s 
wrist watch and another of $125 in- 
volving loss of a grandfather’s gold 
watch and chain, a revolver and a 
lady’s purse containing a _ small 
amount of money. 
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Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 


Various Insurance Magazines 


WOO 
Oe a a) 


STORIES FROM LIFE 
Canadian Underwriter 

Oberry Hamilton of 
stepped on the starter of his car and 
nothing happened, so he got out 
and looked under the hood. Yep, 
that’s right. Someone had stolen the 
motor. 


Baltimore 


When a man and woman appeared 
before a Chicago court, each claiming 
possession of a valuable dog, it was 
decided that if the dog were unleashed 
he would proceed directly to his 
rightful owner. Turned loose, the dog 
promptly bounded into the lap of the 
judge. 


The life of 15-year-old Margaret 
Smith of Harrisburg, Pa., was literally 
a closed book for a few days recently. 
She swallowed the key to her diary 
accidentally while at school, and 
didn’t have a duplicate. 


KILLER-DILLER 


Time Magazine 

Café society’s Patricia Anne (‘‘Honey- 
chile”) Wilder phoned home in a panic 
to make sure a borrowed $65,000 
necklace was still safe on her dressing 
table. ‘“‘Yes’m,” said her maid, ‘“‘and 
it looks ’most real. I was a killer las’ 
night when I wore it up in Harlem.” 


Stupy Lost SALEs 
The Casualty Insuror 


Every insurance salesman who loses 
out on a case should study the policy 
pursued and the procedure that he has 
followed. He can much from 
analyzing his experiences. He gains a 


learn 


lot from studying the sales which he 
has lost. He has to pay something for 
his experience but he should not pay 
twice for the same one. 


FOUNDATION OF ALL 


Herbert Metz in 
The Red Barrel 


Four women were seated together at 
a church social. Since none of these 
ladies was acquainted, they began by 
introducing themselves. One said, 
*T am Mrs. Smith; my husband is the 


Continued on next page) 




















“On second thought, Mr. Perkins, I 
think I will take out that policy!” 
— Best’s Insurance News 
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famous surgeon.” Another said, “I am 
Mrs. Jones; my husband is the archi- 
tect who designed the — hospi- 
tal.” The third woman remarked, 
“My husband is Mr. Williams, chief 
chemist of the X Company.” 

All three of these women had spoken 
with pride of their husbands’ occupa- 
tions and reputations. The fourth 
woman was about ready to crawl un- 
der the table. Why? Simply because 
her husband was a salesman and she 
didn’t feel that his calling was as im- 
portant as was that of the husbands of 
the three other What she 
didn’t realize was that her husband 
was responsible for selling the insur- 
ance that had provided the money for 
building the hospital that the famous 
architect had designed, and in which 
the famous surgeon operated. And she 
might have asked the wife of the fa- 
mous chief chemist, “Do you know 
that my husband’s company lent the 
money to the X Company for its huge 


building?” 


women. 


DANGERS IN SELF-INSURANCE 


John E. Beahn in 


Credit and Financial Management 


Insufficient diversification of risks 
was responsible for the failure of a 
self-insurance plan some 
years ago by a large public utility 
company. The plan had been in opera- 
the experimental 
caused 


operated 


tion far beyond 
period when an 
nearly thirty deaths, injuries to more 
than a hundred and several million 
dollars of property damage. The in- 
insufficient for 


explosion 


Surance reserve was 


such a catastrophe and required a 


levy on the general funds of the cor- 
poration. This is an extreme example 
but it is used here to illustrate the 
danger of a faulty self-insurance plan. 

Incidents of the past give creditors 
good reason for suspicion. For some 
years a large and successful pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer had operated an 
alleged self-insurance plan covering 
practically all hazards of the business 
except fire. A mistake in the prepara- 
tion of one product resulted in so many 
deaths and liability claims that the 
firm has barely avoided the bank- 
ruptcy court ever since. A million dol- 
lar high credit rating has given way to 
a listed but not rated status. 

The final, crushing blow to self- 
insurance is taxes. Premiums paid for 
commercial insurance are a part of 
operating expenses and, therefore, do 
not influence tax returns. Funds paid 
into a self-insurance reserve from earn- 
ings are regarded as profit and may 
not be deducted as operating costs. 
With Federal, corporate, and excess 


profits taxes ranging from 21% to 


62%, it is very doubtful that self- 
insurance could be a profitable ven- 
ture. 


Tut! Tur! 
Dale Harrison in Newsweek 

The reason a White Plains (N. Y.) 
youth gave for stealing and pawning a 
typewriter was: “I had to pay my 
tuition at a school that’s training me 
to be a policeman.” Said a Bos- 
tonian, also caught stealing: “I needed 
money to buy my best girl a waitress’ 
uniform. Then she could get a job 
and we could get married.” 





Fax and Figures 


¢ Time to Buy. — It takes eleven months for life insurance 
agents to sell 75.7% of their yearly sales; the other 24.3% is 
concentrated in the one month prior to the age-change or half- 
birthday. (Readers who desire to “ride with time”’ in selling 
casualty-surety are referred to the charts of “Opportunity 
Months” which appeared in THe CaAsuALTy AND SURETY 
Journat for June, 1940, page 42 — and April, 1941, page 60.) 


¢ A Rose by —.w— There’s a name for them — those creams 
for protecting the hands against penetration of lubricants, 
grease and the like. They’re called ‘industrial cosmetics.” 


Sources of Honesty Insurance. — Who’s one of the best pros- 
pects for fidelity bonds? You! At least, that’s one of the findings 
of a survey made by one of our member companies covering 
485 blanket honesty bonds recently written. After insurance 
and/or real estate agents, came automobile dealers, followed 
by construction companies and hotels and/or apartments. The 
survey also revealed that sale of honesty insurance is by no 
means limited to the densely populated industrial East, as is 
sometimes supposed. 


@ Pung-Proof Buses. — By instinct, children like to steal rides 
—a practice sometimes referred to as “punging,”’ after the 
pung or low horse sleigh. "T'was simple, and perhaps safe, to 
steal a ride then. Not now. Latest buses in New York will have 
tail lights and license plates imbedded in the body; marker 
lights at the top rear corners are to be removed; and rear 
windows and bumpers will be flush with the outside. One in 
a group of boys, frustrated in his search for something to hold 
onto, shied a rock at the darned thing, so it looks as if the new 
design would work. 


¢ Thrift Persistent. — According to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau: 28% of bank savings accounts last 10 years; 
37% of building and loan accounts last 10 years; 58% life in- 
surance accounts last 10 years. 


5! 





@ What Is the Effect 
of Real Service? 


Efficiency Before Commission 


WALLACE MAC WILLIAMS 


* How often do we say “thank 
you”’ when we receive an order 
for insurance, whereas if we han- 
dled the situation properly, the 
**thank you” would be told to us? 

The insurance business of today 
still is too largely one of taking 
orders, although it stands among 
the highest, being second to none 
in importance. For insurance is the 
axis on which every industry turns 
— bank credits could not be ob- 
tained without it, mercantile cred- 
its demand it, and the business 
house would soon find itself lost 
without it. 

Merchandise is sold usually by 
sample or on specifications and 
the goods, when delivered, are 
checked to see they comply; in- 
surance is sometimes merely 
“handed” to a friend or acquaint- 
ance. The policy is accepted, paid 
for, and unless a loss occurs locked 
away and never opened. 

The insurance salesman is too 
quick to say “thank you” after re- 
ceiving an order. He may not al- 
ways give sufficient study to the 
needs of his client; may say too lit- 
tle about inspection of the plant, 
the values and various forms of 
coverages; may be too eager to get 
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back to his office and return with 
the policy. 

He leaves the avenue open for 
his competitor who, wide awake as 
to the selling of protection (rather 
than merely taking an order), pre- 
pares himself for the presentation 
of the coverages applicable to his 
client’s need, and soon his client 
finds himself engrossed in a sub- 
ject far more interesting and im- 
portant than he ever dreamed of. 
He wonders how he ever allowed 
his firm to go on without the pro- 
tection. 

There are over 54 different cov- 
erages applicable to a large manu- 
facturing risk, and these, from ac- 
tual experience and when properly 
presented, can produce a pre- 
mium income of over $2,500. And 
the particular firm in question 
cheerfully said “thank you”’ for the 
service rendered them! 

What is the effect of real service? 
Competition is practically elimi- 
nated; your client looks to you as a 
part of his organization; and calls 
on you for consultation. While 
the responsibility you have ac- 
cepted means “efficiency before 
commission.”’ Don’t be in a hurry 
merely to say “thank you.” 














| SPECIAL STUDY 
feseec TION: 














REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CAsuALTy AND 
SuRETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 


figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 


tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “The Law of Negligence,” by 7. 
Harry Bibby, Assistant Casualty Director, United States 


Fidelity and Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Maryland 














The Law of Negligence 


J- HARRY BIBBY 


Anyone Engaged in a Business or Pro- 
fession or Who Owns, Leases or Uses 
Property Is Subject to This Law 


HE law of negligence imposes 
a responsibility on everyone, a 


responsibility to exercise due care 
to avoid injuring the person or 
property of another, whether by 
act or omission. Anyone who owns, 
leases or uses property and anyone 
engaged in a business or a pro- 
fession is subject to the law of 
negligence. 

Negligence is not defined by 
statute; it must be determined in 
each case by the facts and circum- 
stances. Consequently, there is no 
guarantee im- 
liability for 


rule which will 
munity from legal 
negligence. There can be no final 
answer to the question of liability 
in a claim for damage except re- 
course to law. 

In damage suits based on negli- 
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gence, questions of fact must be 
determined by the jury. We may 
think that we are conducting our 
business or operating our automo- 
bile with reasonable care, but if an 
accident occurs, what we think 
and what a jury may think are two 
entirely different questions. 

The law of negligence, the un- 


certain attitude of courts and 


juries, and in general all condi- 


tions surrounding legal liability for 
bodily injury claims are applica- 
ble likewise to property damage 
claims, for the latter involve essen- 
tially the same problems as bodily 
injury liability claims. Hence, to 
give complete coverage liability 
insurance should cover property 
damage as well as_ bodily in- 


jury. 


DEFENSE COVERAGE 


Apart from the cost of settling a 
claim, the investigation and de- 
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fense are of major importance. 
The insured may have a general 
idea of his rights and _ liabilities 
under the law, but the insuring 
company must know the law and 
its application locally. Hence, the 
company must maintain experi- 
enced claim adjusters and pursue 





J. HARRY BIBBY 


a claims policy in tune with the 
times. Nation-wide claim organi- 
zations thus are especially impor- 
tant, since automobiles and vari- 
ous products, for instance, are 
distributed in several states. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
Inspection and engineering serv- 
ice as offered by stock insurance 
companies is important, too, not 


only from the standpoint of pre- 
vention of accidents, but likewise 
through the reduction of unin- 
sured losses. 

Keep these facts in mind at all 
times: 

(1) The law of negligence cre- 
ates the need for all forms of lia- 
bility insurance. 

(2) We must know its principles 
to explain the importance of lia- 
bility insurance. 

(3) The law applies to indi- 
viduals, partnerships and corpora- 
tions; also, to fiduciaries such as 
administrators, executors, guard- 
ians and trustees. 

(4) A number of years 
elapse between the occurrence of 
accident and filing of suit. 

(5) A judgment once rendered, 
may re- 


may 


docketed and recorded, 
main outstanding for a number of 


years. 


Virtually Everyone Who Is Not an 
Employe Is a Potential Claimant 


Potential claimants include any- 
one and everyone who is not an 
employe of the insured — men, 
women and children who, for 
their own convenience or pleasure, 
are permitted to come upon the 
premises of others; e.g., visitors to 
a hospital; students inspecting a 
factory; house-to-house salesmen. 

Also, those who enter premises 
to transact business, or as visitors, 
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because of an express or implied 
invitation, such as patrons of a 
theatre, or a department store; 
sub-contractors or employes of 
sub-contractors; the milk man; and 
the mail man. 

Even persons who, without per- 
mission, enter premises because of 
curiosity, their convenience, or for 
other reasons; i.e., trespassers. 
Courts have held frequently that 
property owners are responsible 
for injuries sustained by trespass- 
ing children, notwithstanding the 
presence of signs such as “‘No Tres- 
passing,”’ “‘No Admittance,”’ etc. 

Outside Hazards: Slippery, defec- 
tive or broken sidewalks. Falling 
objects such as signs, shutters, 
cornices and other building deco- 
rations. Stock or material left or 
stored on sidewalks. 

Inside Hazards: Entrances and 
exits that are inadequate, poorly 
lighted, or otherwise unsafe. Floors 
with defective covering or in a 
slippery condition. Stairways that 
are defective or with inadequate 
treads, handrails or lighting. Stock 
or merchandise stored or arranged 
improperly. Machinery and equip- 
ment poorly guarded. 

General Hazards: Employes’ care- 
lessness. Bad housekeeping. Inade- 
quate supervision. 


Tue CASE OF THE CRACKED SKULL 


A building owner carried lia- 
bility insurance. Then a printing 


concern leased the sixth floor of 
the building and arranged with a 
rigging contractor for moving its 
machinery to new premises. 

In the course of operations, an 
employe of the contractor struck 
a pedestrian on the head with a 
very heavy rope which cracked the 
pedestrian’s skull. The pedestrian 
sued the contractor, the printing 
company which leased the sixth 
floor and the owner of the build- 
ing, jointly. The court of appeals, 
New York, upheld a verdict of 
$25,000 awarded by the trial court 
to the pedestrian. 

As neither the contractor nor 
the printing company were finan- 
cially responsible, the building 
owner, through his insurance car- 
rier, had to foot the bill. 


THE CASE OF THE DANGEROUS 
STAIRS 

The expense and worry incident 
to defense of damage suits are 
strikingly illustrated in the case of 
Thompson vs. Board of Education, 
City of New York. 

Helen Thompson, the infant 
plaintiff, was injured when she 
was pushed or thrown from an ex- 
terior stairway by a fellow-pupil 
during dismissal of her class. 
Plaintiff's parents brought suit 
against board of education, school 
principal and plaintiffs teacher. 
Supreme court jury, in 1934, dis- 
missed complaint against board of 
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education but returned verdict of 
$4,820 against both the principal 
and the teacher. On appeal, ap- 
pellate court in 1938 set aside 
verdict against teacher but de- 
clared principal was liable for the 
damages, which had been in- 
creased by court costs to $5,164. 
Finally, court of appeals, Feb- 
ruary, 1939, reversed lower courts 
and rendered verdict for de- 
fendant. 

There’s a comparatively simple 
damage suit in litigation over four 
years! 

What better example of the im- 
portance of liability insurance is 
needed than this? 


Who Manufac- 
tures, Distributes or Sells Needs Ade- 
quate Coverage 


Virtually Everyone 


Products liability insurance 
reached the million-dollar premi- 
um mark about 1930. The pres- 
ent volume is around 4 million 
dollars. 

Products liability insurance is 
applicable to everything manufac- 
tured, distributed, or sold. The 
law of negligence applies to prod- 
ucts just as it applies to ownership 
of property and business opera- 
tions generally. Moreover, the ex- 
press or implied warranty that an 
article is fit for the purpose it is 
intended to serve, may constitute 
a basis of legal liability. 


Tue CASE OF THE EXPLODED 
SPAGHETTI 


The New Jersey Supreme Court 
upheld a verdict of $16,500 
awarded to Philip J. Healey and 
Mary C. Healey, in the Hudson 
County Common Pleas Court, as 
a result of injuries to Mrs. Healey 
when a can of spaghetti she had 
been cooking exploded. The ver- 
dict was against the food company 
and the can company. 


OTHER EXAMPLES 


A pork product was said to have 
caused disease known as trichi- 
nosis. 

A piece of wire in candy lacer- 
ated a claimant’s tongue so badly 
that amputation was necessary — 
and the claimant was a salesman! 

A defective heel on a shoe 
caused a woman to fall and sustain 
serious injuries. 

Plaintiff sued a retail grocery 
company alleging that she had 
been made ill by eating vegetables 
which had been sprayed with in- 
secticide. 

A claimant received injuries 
about the head when a tank, be- 
cause of a defective rivet, let go its 
cover. 

The air-conditioning unit in a 
residence failed to operate when 
heat was necessary, causing water 
pipes to freeze. 

The check valve on a radiator 
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was defective, causing water to 
seep out and run over radio and 
floor. 

Despite all precautions, some- 
thing may be wrong with the raw 
material; somehow errors occur in 
manufacturing or in packaging. 
It’s impossible to prevent all mis- 
takes. Consequently, defective or 
dangerous products reach the 
market and purchasers are in- 
jured. 


Propucts COVERAGE 


Products liability insurance is 
essentially the same as other forms 
of liability insurance. It does three 
things: 

(1) Pays claims resulting from 
liability imposed by law for dam- 


ages on account of bodily injuries 
or property damage caused by any 
product manufactured, distrib- 
uted or sold by the assured. 

(2) Defends against such claims, 
even if groundless, false or fraudu- 
lent. 

(3) Pays the cost of investigat- 
ing and defending such claims, in- 
cluding court costs. 

* * * 

Let us not ask, “‘Who needs 
products liability?” Let us ask, 
rather, ‘Who doesn’t?” 


For further data on products liability 
coverage, see “Don’t Forget Product 
Liability,” by J. M. Parker, in THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL, Feb., 
1941, page 35. And for suggested sales 
presentation, see “Only the Names Are 
Fictitious,” May, 1940, page 43. 


[LOOKING FORWARDF- 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, Philadelphia, founder of the C.L.U. movement in 
life insurance, outlines plans for a similar course and degree in property 


and casualty insurance. 
in “Say It in English.” 


W. W. Ellis, Hartford, gives us a continuity 
. . Edwin C. Hill, New York, columnist and 


radio commentator, refers to “‘Salesmanship, the Vital Spark.” ... 


“Credit 
Campbell, Chicago. 
ties for automobile coverage. 


contributed by Richard H. McLarry, Dallas ... and more . 


more. 


and Insurance” is taken up by B. 7. Weldon, Wichita, and Don 
. . Edward C. Stone, Boston, tells us of sales possibili- 
“An Open Letter re Non-Stock”’ is 


much 








“The Customers Always Write” 
DisTURBED ABOUT ‘‘ UNDISTURBED” 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Re: Your Checking Chart for Casu- 
alty Surveys (June-July, page 19). You 
urge that, before delivering the survey, 
we phone for an “undisturbed” inter- 
view. 

That word ‘“‘undisturbed” is mighty 
important. I know a few brokers who 
spend hours making up a survey and 
then are satisfied with an interview last- 
ing 15 minutes, with plenty of telephone 
interruptions, during which time they 
attempt to “deliver” and review the 
survey. 

All I can say further is that your 
checking chart is good enough to use. 
May I? 

Mervin L. LANE 


[Certainly, Sir. Glad to have you. 
Ep. | 
en 
SocrETy FOR PREVENTION 
oF CRUELTY TO EPIGRAMS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 

I think that epigrams are all that is 
left after one has read the articles, and 
epigrams should be saved. I am sure one 
of your assistant editors will be able to 
extract the epigrams from the June issue, 
for example, and list them on the back 
page of the July or August issue. The 
result will be an inclination to refer back 
to remind the reader of some good thing 
which he was going to remember but 
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which was soon crowded out of his mind 
by the next article, or any distraction 
which would cause the reader to forget it. 

I am the outstanding member of the 
“Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Epigrams.” I think epigrams are easier 
to sell than insurance. I have sold lots of 
epigrams and given the customer an in- 
surance policy as a receipt. 

Ev JOFFE 


[Before Mr. Joffe’s letter was writ- 
ten, plans were already on foot to 
follow his interesting idea, in essence. 
See “Flash Backs,” which appears in 
this issue on page 16. — Ep.] 


= a 
REFERENCE MANUAL 
Seattle, Wash. 
To the Editor: 

Would it be possible to secure a copy 
of the Payroll Auditor’s Reference 
Manual, mentioned on page 14, of your 
June-July issue? 

D. 

[Anyone interested may procure 
copies of this book, $1.43 each, from 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 60 John St., 
New York City. — Ep.] 

_ > _ 
CHEAP AT THE PRICE 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

I have read with interest page 44 of 
your May issue, where you list the price 
of your ‘Summertime Safety’ reprints 
in this manner: 100 @ $3.00. Shouldn’t 
this have read 100 @ 3¢ each? For unless 
I am mistaken, your statement, if in- 
terpreted literally, implies that the price 
is $3.00 apiece. 

CHARLES LIPKIN 

[Reader Lipkin is entirely correct in 
taking us to task for the grammatical 
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announcement. 


construction of our 
Happily, our readers experienced no 
difficulty in assuming that the actual 
price meant was “three cents apiece.” 


— Ep.] 


—_— 
SPREADING THE 
Stock Company MEssAGE 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
To the Editor: 

Much important information has 
come to my attention through the pages 
of your magazine and this in turn has 
been valuable to our several hundred in- 
surance students. Best wishes for your 
continued effectiveness. 

J. Russet: Townsenp, JR. 
Asst. Professor of Insurance 
Butler University 
— ood a 
A Question — ANSWERED 
Norfolk, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

“The Question of Price and Quality” 
by John H. Parks, May, page 3, is one of 
the most interesting read in a long, long 
time. Not knowing his address, I enclose 
letter to him which I shall thank you to 
forward. 

rr 
_— > — 
Siot-CHEsTs 
Providence, R. I. 
Gentlemen: 

Would like to know the name of the 
manufacturer who supplied burglar- 
proof slot-chests mentioned in the article 
by John H. Parks (May, page 3). As an 
agent I feel I might be able to use this 
idea. 

Henry N. ARNOLD 

[Diebold Safe and Lock Company, 
Canton, Ohio, with branch offices 
throughout the country where the 
chests may be seen. Price is about $125 





at retail, including the cabinet filled 
with concrete weighing several hun- 
dred pounds, in which the chest is in- 
serted to prevent its being carried 
away. If such a chest is inserted in a 
concrete floor at the assured’s own 
expense, a saving of about $20 could 
probably be effected. — Ep. | 
— > — 

BounD VOLUMES 

New York City 
Dear Sir: 

Will it be possible to present us 1940’s 
May-—December issues, as it is important 
that each year should be complete when 
bound? I trust you may have copies 
which you can spare for our use. 

. M. LyDENBERG 
Director 
The New York Public Library 

[We still have a limited number of 
past issues which we are glad to pass 
along for such purposes. — Ep.] 

_ > —_— 
Wwe cy Reap 
Trenton, N. J. 
To the Editor: 

A great many people have spoken to 
me about my recent article in the Jour- 
NAL (Aviation’s Future— and Insurance, 
May, 1941, page 15), and specifically peo- 
ple in St. Louis, Parkersburg, Minne- 
apolis and Washington come to my 
mind. 

Captain Gitt Ross WILson 
State Director of Aviation 
~~ 
FLOWERS 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

You are doing a swell job with THE 
CasuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL. It is 
one of the best all around insurance 
publications obtainable. 

Epwarp L. McManus 
Insurance Director 
American Hotel Association 
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One ARTICLE, 
Many ComMENTS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To the Editor: 

As requested, I am enclosing letters 
received in regard to my article (The 
Question of Price and Quality, May, 
page 3). In addition, I have received 
favorable comments from more than 140 
other persons. 

Joun H. Parks 





Smiuinc “Wirn” Us 
Baltimore, Md. 
To the Editor: 

May we have permission to reprint 
three of the four cartoons on page 39 of 
your June—July issue, in our Company 
Bulletin with an article 
on accident with, of 


in connection 
and 
course, Customary credit to the JOURNAL? 


O. 
[Permission gladly granted. — Ep.] 


insurance, 





We'll not let you worry about it 
any longer. It’s a cow! What’s that? 
You still don’t see it? Well, well. 
Turn it so the left edge is the top. 
See it now? It’s a white cow, with 
black ears and dark, soulful eyes — 
and a blackish nose. If you’re still 
having trouble, perhaps this little 
sketch will give you a hint of what 
to look for. 








* wall; kitten; bird; 


WHAT IS IT? 


Were you able to discover, from 
page 32 of our last issue, what this 
picture was all about? We’ve yet to 
discover anyone who was success- 
ful. Typical “guesses”: tablecloth; 
bear in a cage; toy on a rug; Queen 
Victoria hat; clouds; dead horse; 
snowstorm; lake; deer; garden 
waterfall; and 


pelican. 




















Harovp S. SHarp is Vice 
Ihe Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, for 
whom he has been engaged in merchan- 
dising and advertising work for 17 years. 
Emory University, Atlanta. Has worked 
for his present company in every state of 
the Haiti and Cuba. 
Coca-Cola recently gave up their sales 
force; they now have “‘servicemen”’ ex- 
clusively. Mr. Sharp’s practical experi- 
ence in “‘making service pay”’ makes his 


Union, Mexico, 


article of especial interest to insurance 
men. (Making It Easy for the Customer to 
Buy, page 1.) 


yO FF 


EuGENE YOUNG is a member of Young 


and Simon, Washington, D. ¢ insur- 
ance agency established by the present 
partners in 1909. Attorney-at-law and 
member of the bar of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. (The Value and Advantages of Stock 
Company Coverage, page 21.) 


FF? 


E. L. KnIcKERBOCKER is Manager of the 
Insurance Department, The von Hamm 
Young Co., Ltd., of Honolulu. Albion 
College, Michigan. Insurance experi- 
ence in United States, 1909-1918; since 
then in his present position. Blue Lodge- 
Chapter-Consistory-Shrine; Oahu Coun- 
try Club; Commercial Club; Jesters; 
Chamber of Commerce; Delta Tau 
Delta. (Casualty-Surety in Hawaii, page 17.) 


President of 
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Sam B. Hicks is a partner in the Querbes 
and Bourquin agency of Shreveport, 
Louisiana. Princeton, 1927. After a year 
and a half in the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness, assumed his present position. Hopes 
to see the day when a customer will be 
able to buy any coverage at all if moral 
hazard is satisfactory and if willing to 
pay the price. Likes hunting, fishing, 
photography. President of the Commu- 
nity Fund. (“Why Didn’t You Tell Me 
Before?”’, page 25.) 


,.F F 


WaLLace MacWI.1aMs entered insur- 
ance in 1903, handling the renewal ac- 
counts of a large Baltimore agency, later 
actively soliciting new accounts. Even- 
tually he took charge of the casualty 
department, handling service and pub- 
licity. Later, his own agency was trans- 
the office of the now Riall 


ferred to 


Jackson Company of Baltimore, taking 


part in the engineering and service de- 
partment, handling all lines. (Efficiency 
Before Commission, page 52.) 


a 


J. Harry Brssy, like most of us, has a 
pet peeve: He doesn’t like motorists who 
carry no automobile liability insurance. 
Fifteen years’ casualty underwriting ex- 
perience, including six years in branch 
offices, have only strengthened his feel- 
ing in this matter. One of his most inter- 
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esting experiences, he recalls, was mak- 
ing an internal inspection of a boiler 
while the next one in battery was under 
high pressure. University of Maryland 
Law School. Now Assistant Casualty 
Director, United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty, Baltimore. (The Law of 
Negligence, page 53.) 
, 2: = 


C. W. Fartrcuitp is the General Man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. Twenty-three years’ 
insurance experience has included such 
outstanding posts as Commissioner of 
Insurance for the State of Colorado, and 
the Presidency of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. (What 
Does the Association Do? page 11.) 


e FF F 


G. S. McIntosn, Resident Manager at 
Los Angeles for the Phoenix Indemnity 
is a graduate of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. His entire insurance experience of 
some 20 years has been along produc- 
tion lines and has left him firmly con- 
vinced that most producers do not de- 
velop fully the accounts of established 
clients. President, 1940, Casualty Insur- 
ance Association of Southern California. 
(Let’s Be Nearsighted!, page 45.) 


. £ ¢ 


Howarp Barrett is Special Agent with 
the National Surety’s Southern Depart- 
ment, Atlanta, which company he has 
served ever since graduating from high 
school in 1933. (Seeing Is Believing, 
page 43.) 


be 


Horace B. Montcomery (University of 
Pennsylvania) joined the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America as 
Special Agent in 1921. In 1925 he was 
promoted to the position of Assistant 
Secretary in charge of the Burglary and 
Glass Department, and he has continu- 
ously handled that unit of the North 
America since his appointment. (Ad- 
justment of Burglary Claims, page 29.) 


; 


Ferx O. Cox is Special Agent in charge 
of the Atlanta Office of the Claims 
Bureau, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. (The Star Witness Was 
Honest, page 38.) 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


James A. Catucart, Jr., is Assistant 


Secretary of the General Reinsurance 
Corporation, New York. University of 
South Carolina, and New York Law 
School, of which latter place he gradu- 
ated first in his class, scholastically. 
Early training in his father’s agency at 
Columbia, South Carolina. Last 11 
years with present company. Lecturer 
for past three years, Insurance Society 
of New York. Member, New York Bar. 
( These Lessons We Have Learned, page 34.) 


Cartoon on page 47 furnished THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL by the 
Institute of Life Insurance. It is part of 
their comprehensive campaign of ad- 
vertising and publicity. 


“We'll have to rehearse that,’ said the 
undertaker as the coffin fell out of the car. 





What Did You Learn? 
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For Our Busy Readers 


(Check the Correct Statement) 


1. The days of “high pressure selling” 
_] Other methods are 
Sales- 


are gone because 
] The public objects; 
men now are presenting goods and 
services in the light of the prospect’s 
needs and wants. (Page 7.) 


easier: 


2. The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives Serves accident 
and health as thoroughly as many other 
lines of coverages; [_] Has little interest 
in accident and health; (_] Serves acci- 
dent and health exclusively. (Page 77.) 


3. Casualty insurance in Hawaii [1] Is 
faced with a favorable auto collision 
experience; Looks forward to 1941 
as a banner insurance year; Must 
compete vigorously with non-stock 
carriers. (Page 17.) 


4. When you buy on price alone [1] You 
can be sure you’re getting your full 
money’s worth; (_] It is unwise to pay 
too much but worse when you pay too 
little; __] The “‘law of business balance” 
allows one to pay a little and get a lot. 


(Page 27.) 


5. In selling personal liability coverage, 
it is easy [_] To convince a prospect that 
his house guests might sue him; To 
get him to visualize accidents occurring 


in connection with his outdoor activi- 
ties. (Page 25.) 


6. Every reputable stock company pays 
policyholders As little as will keep 
them satisfied; [_] Every last nickel to 
which they are entitled. (Page 29.) 


7. The great market for reinsurance is 
[] Now within the United States; 
(_] Still is found across the waters. (Page 
34.) 


8. The mere fact that the star witness in 
a fraud case is honest [] Assures that 
the claim artists will clean up hand- 
somely; Doesn’t necessarily mean 
that the finger of suspicion will not be 
lifted if other factors cause doubt and 
questioning. (Page 38.) 


9. The producer who merely takes an 
order for insurance, hurriedly says, 
“Thank You,” and rushes back to his 
office; Impresses his client with his 
speed and efficiency; |] Would do 
better to take more time to study the 
real needs of his clients. (Page 52.) 


10. A “No Trespassing’’ or ““No Ad- 
mittance” sign on the premises [_} Re- 
leases the owner of all liability; [1] May 
mean that courts will still hold him 
responsible, especially for injuries sus- 
tained by trespassing children. (Page 53.) 
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